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BY ELEANOR C. PRICE. 
CHAPTER XXXIV. THE EXPEDITION. 

1 THE heat, and the flies, and the dust 
became worse and worse as the summer 
advanced ; and one day, when Gerald was 
complaining of them terribly, Bob Stir- 
ling proposed that they should go off for a 

H fortnight’s expedition into the country to 
hunt springbok, and shoot partridges and 

* wild turkeys. ‘‘ And Mrs. Fane would find 

4 some sketches about the river,” he added, 

4 for he was a little of an artist in his way, 

7 and admired some drawings that Theo had 

% made at Wynberg, and on the journey up, 

} and at the Fields. 

% They both entered into his plan with 

| great spirit, and began asking questions, 

[j and talking about details, which were all 

| at his fingers’-ends ; but presently he hesi- 

i tated a little, looking doubtfully at Theo. 

1 ‘I’m the worst feature,” he said; “you 
won't want me—or would it be better if I 

4 brought another man? No, I don’t think 
it would. I have put it into your heads, and 
now I shall leave you to carry it out.” 

» ‘You won’t do anything so unfriendly,” 
said Gerald. ‘We were saying last night 
that you were as good as one’s brother—so 

4, there, Bob! unless you don’t want to come.” 

“Of course I want to come. Does he 

: mean it, Mrs. Fane ?” 

“You knew him before I did,” said Theo. 

ij ‘I mean what he says—will that do?” 

»> Bob smiled cheerfully; he was quite con- 

tented now, and sat there looking gentle and 

| happy, and talking about the expedition. 

Any colonial roughness he had was put on 

to suit his associates outside ; he took it off 

with his hat when he came into Theo’s 
house, and would sit for hours at a time 
talking to her about his mother and sisters. 
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“Till you came,” he said to her one day, 
“T never mentioned their names to any- 
body here—not even to old Mother Jackson 
when she was nursing me in the fever.” 

The lady thus spoken of was rich and 
influential, and fall of bustling kindness. 
She was an ‘object of reverence, mixed 
with a little fear, to almost all the younger 
and poorer people at the Fields. Mrs. 
Lee adored her; her curiosity had made 


Theo treat her with a dignity and stiffaess | 


which effectually checked her for the time ; 
but Theo reproached herself a little for 
this, when she heard all the young men 
talk of her so affectionately. “Old 
Mother Jackson” seemed to be their 
resource in every serious trouble. There 
were many stories of her generosity and 
her active benevolence ; still Theo shrank 
from her, and did not wonder, somehow, 
that Mr. Stirling should have kept his own 
people sacred from the prying tongue of 
Mrs. Jackson. 

The idea of getting away for a time into 
silence, and freedom, and the open air, was 
perfectly delightful to Gerald and Theo. 
All the arrangements were soon made, and 
one glorious night they and Bob Stirling 
started away from the camp in a Kafir 
ox-waggon, which had been hired in the 
square, having come ina day or two before 
with a load of wood. It was a very smart 
waggon, painted green, with red wheels and 
pole, and a good, strong canvas top. The 
long team of oxen were in good condition ; 
their Kafir driver was a sturdy fellow, and 
Bob Stirling had known him before, having 
hired him and his waggon last Christmas 
for a hunting expedition with two or three 
of his friends. It is the habit among 
Kimberley people to go off in waggons in 
the summer-time, but generally just after 
Christmas, when the heat is greatest, and 
they have a right to a holiday. 
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The long, pleasant picnic began that 
night by passing through the Kafir loca- 
tion outside the camp, where fires were 
burning, and black figures dancing and 
singing round them. The three friends 
were riding, for, of course, they took their 
horses with them. They had two black 
boys belonging to the expedition, to look 
after the horses, cook, and make them- 
selves useful, and in the waggon they had 
provisions enough for a fortnight. They 
rode on in advance of the waggon, which 
came winding slowly after them along the 
dusty road. The moon, low in the sky, 
shone softly over the great wide veldt, 
which was covered with a bush like 
juniper ; there was a dim line of moun- 
tains far away, just as Gerald and Theo 
used to see them on their journey up. She 
looked away at them a little sadly now. 
Kimberley was soon left behind; even 
Kafir huts were left behind, and there was 
a great stillness round them. Once or 
twice they passed a mud farm in the 
veldt, with higher bush about it, and some- 
times a few trees ; sometimes these farms 
were ruined or deserted. Here and there 
a slight hill, roundly sweeping up from the 
plain, looked away to the other greater 
hills ; here and there they scrambled down 
into asluit and up again ; but these were the 
only breaks in the wild, boundless plain. 

There was not much likeness in this to 
the cart-travelling of a few weeks before. 
Now there was no crowd, no hurry, no 
early horn to wake the weary from their 
sleep, which was much pleasanter in the 
waggon than in a horrid little room of 
seme wayside farm or canteen. Gerald 
thought the oxen dreadfully slow as they 
dawdled along, doing under twenty miles 
a day ; but Theo was not at all impatient, 
even of the meals of oxen and darkies. At 
every outspan—and they were frequent— 
the black boys searched about leisurely for 
fuel, and made a large fire, and boiled their 
kettle, and made their tea — tea which 
Theo tried once to drink, but she did not 
repeat the experiment. 

They were all very happy, though 
Gerald grumbled, and the other two 
laughed at him. Bob Stirling was enjoy- 
ing himself thoroughly, constantly finding 
queer subjects for Theo to draw, which 
reminded them oddly, afterwards, of 
various little adventures on that journey. 
And he had a wonderful way of taking 
himself off when he was not wanted, of 
riding off alone at a tearing pace for long 
stretches across the veldt, when the sun 





was too hot for these unseasoned English 
people. They had soon found out, of 
course, that it would have been better to 
have nobody, but they agreed that Bob 
was the best companion they could have 
had, for he was never in the way. 

In the great sunshine of noon, Theo 
would lie half asleep in the back of the 
waggon, and gaze dimly through her eye- 
lashes at the endless, burning plain. Here 
she first saw a mirage —trees, the high 
bush about a farm, trembling on the 
horizon ; the narrow bright line between 
showing what it was. 

The pleasantest part of their time was 
spent by the Vaal, the wide, calm river, 
with its red banks, and fringe of soft 
mimosa-bushes. Here they loitered for 
several days, camping out, bathing, sketch- 
ing. Early in the morning they would go 
out hunting springbok, little graceful 
creatures, with curly horns, and wild, soft 
eyes. Bob’s horse would not stand fire, so 
he jumped off to have a shot at the game, 
and sprang into the saddle again and flew 
after them like the wind. Sometimes they 
went out for long rides by moonlight, and 
once or twice they lost their way, and had 
a very long round before they reached 
their camp again. 

One evening they paid a visit to a Boer 
farm, which Bob knew already, about an 
hour’s ride from where they had encamped 
themselves. It stood outin the plain, with 
purple hills not far off, beyond the stretch 
of glowing sand. There were a few trees, 
and some bush, and some Kafir huts, 
grouped about the long, low buildings ; 
they were white, with dark thatch, and the 
farm animals walked in and out as they 
pleased. Here they rode up just at sun- 
down, the hour when it is most dangerous 
to be out, and were received kindly and 
hospitably by the good Boer folk. The 
master of the farm himself was away, but 
his wife, and a row of sons and daughters, 
all stood with outstretched hands to greet 
the strangers, and presently made them sit 
down to a supper of salt mutton. Bob 
Stirling, who had visited them before, 
chattered Dutch to them, and perhaps told 
them a few romances about the other 
guests he had brought them, for after a 
time the Boer wife, who was walking about 
with a long whip, driving out the pigs and 


_turkeys, turned to Theo, and said : 


“T understand. You are the daughter 
of the Queen of England.” 

Theo laughed and shook her head, but 
all the sons and daughters nodded, and 
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stared at her in stolid solemnity ; and Bob 
nodded too, laughing; and Gerald Fane 
looked smilingly at his wife, who was 
evidently the centre of immense admiration. 
So that Theo’s dignity was established in 
these good Dutch minds, and they all 
treated her and Gerald quite like a 
prince and princess, standing round and 
watching all their proceedings with grave 
eyes. 

They had intended to ride back to their 
waggon in the moonlight, but when Bob 
and Gerald went out to see after the 
horses, great clouds were coming up in the 
dark sky, and by-and-by a tremendous 
thunderstorm broke over the veldt. The 
great cracks of thunder were like a battle 
of artillery close by ; the vivid flashes that 
flew from the sky ran in many colours 
along the ground ; and then the rain came 
down, pelting, dashing, tearing sheets of 
rain. The horses stood trembling and 
frightened in their stable; animals and 
people crowded under any shelter they 
could find. Gerald came back to Theo, 
where she sat in the kitchen, trying to talk 
to the brightest-looking of the tall, square 
daughters of the house. . 

“No getting back to our camp to-night, 
Stirling says. You will have to stay 
where you are,” 

She looked up at him with a little shiver. 
Even her love of adventure, which was 
very real, could hardly reconcile her to 
the ways and the odours of a Boer farm. 
After the freedom of the veldt, with its roof 
of stars, or the familiar shelter of their 
own waggon, she could not bear this close 
room, the smell from its mud floor, the 
heavy thickness of everything in it, 
beginning with its inhabitants. And then 
the good Boer wife, whip still in hand, 
came back from the outer door, where she 
had been looking at the storm, and holding 
a short conversation with Mr. Stirling. 
As she came she stumbled among pigs, 
and dogs, and poultry. 

“Foot sack!” she said. “Get along 
with you!” and she shut the heavy door, 
with the torrent of rain pouring outside, 
and all her creatures within, and came to 
Theo, and taking her kindly by the hand, 
led her into the guest-chamber at the end 
of the living-room, which was very dark 
and very grimy, and had a mud floor like 


‘the rest, with an ancient smell hanging 


about it, suggesting the heavy snoring 
slumbers of the present Boer, his father, 
and his grandfather. 

Gerald had followed them to the door, 





and as soon as their hostess had retreated, 
Theo turned to him in consternation. 

“My dear Gerald, I shall be stifled. 
You don’t imagine that I am going to 
sleep here ?” 

**T suppose you must ; there is no help 
for it,” said Gerald. 

“But the heat, the stuffiness! No, I 
won't. What would you and Mr. Stirling 
do if you were alone ?” 

“We shouldn’t stay, of course,” said 
Gerald. ‘ But Bob says it might not be 
safe for you to ride back now. Itisso damp, 
you might get a chill, and get fever. 
So I think you must content yourself here 
for the night. It was a lucky thing that 
storm did not catch us in the open veldt.” 

“‘ My dear boy, I mean what I say,” said 
Theo calmly. “I am not in the least 
afraid of fever, or anything else, and I like 
these nights away from Kimberley, and I 
am not going to waste one of them here. 
Now I believe the rain .has stopped, and 
the moon is beginning to shine. Go and 
tell Mr. Stirling that I want the horses to 
be saddled at once. Oh no; indeed I am not 
going to stay here. Now, for once, Gerald, 
you must let me have my own way.” 

“Ts that anything new?” said Gerald, 
laughing. ‘‘ Well, look here, these people 
will think you a capricious sort of princess ; 
and I hope they won’t be offended, but Bob 
must manage that. I'll go and tell him.” 

Half an hour later, as they rode away 
through the warm, wet air, over the wide, 
moonlighted plain, all a pale, steaming mist 
after the rain, Theo laughed very gaily and 
triumphantly over her escape from that 
 gast-kammer.” 

Gerald agreed that it was almost nastier 
than anything they had met in Africa; 
only Bob was a little grave, and pressed 
the horses on. 

‘“‘ Nothing hurts me, you know,” he said; 
“Tm not afraid for myself, and Gerald 
seems pretty tough ; but this atmosphere is 
awfully unwholesome for you, Mrs. Fane.” 

Bob had spoken a good deal more 
strongly before they left the farm, and 
had looked at Gerald with surprise, mixed 
with a touch of pity ; perhaps he thought 
that when he was married, his wife should 
run no foolish risks to please herself. His 
advice was wasted, but not forgotten. It 
was connected in Theo’s mind, sadly 
enough, with her last day of real health 
and happiness in Africa—that day when the 
ride to the Boer farm had seemed such a 
pleasant variety. 

Two or three nights later, the waggon 
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rumbled back again into the town, past the 
Kafir fires outside, where the rhythmic dance 
was going on as if it had never ceased, gay, 
yet melancholy, to a dreamy song, with 
clapping of hands and graceful moving in 
time. "The oxen made their way along the 
dusty, uneven street, and Gerald lifted his 
wife out of the waggon and carried her into 
the house. She was burning with fever 
now, and talking rather excitedly; most 
of the day she had been shivering under 
that tropical sun. Combe met them at 
the door; she was as white as a sheet, 
and seemed hardly able to drag herself 
along. 

“ Why, you are ill too!” Mr. Stirling 
said to her ina low voice ; for Gerald could 
see nothing but Theo. 

“ A touch of fever, sir,” said Combe ; and 
then she looked up into the young man’s 
face and smiled bravely. ‘I shall be well 
now,” she said. 

“You're a brick !” said Bob, still aside. 

Theo’s fever lingered on for many days ; 
she was so weak that she could hardly 
move, and through the long days and hours 
she would lie gazing vacantly out at the 
blue gum-trees in the compound, with Toby 
at her feet. She never knew then of 
Combe’s illness, for the good woman kept 
her word and got well, though she was 
terribly pulled down; but when Gerald 
was out of the house she never left Theo. 
Bob Stirling one day brought an addition 
to the household in the shape of a tall Zulu, 
called Adam, who was to act as cook and 
housemaid, and sleep with his head in the 
kitchen-fire. At first, Combe regarded him 
with disgust and dread, but she soon found 
out that he was a faithful .dog, with many 
human talents added to his dog virtues ; 
so Adam established himself. 

The weeks till Christmas passed slowly 
away. Mrs. Jackson, Mrs. Lee, all the 
kind women who were Theo’s neighbours, 
and all the young men who were her and 
Gerald’s friends, came constantly to see her, 
or to ask for her, or to bring her some 
offering or other. Mrs. Jackson’s jellies 
were only rivalled by her next-door neigh- 
bour’s soup. Theo found then what she 
might have guessed before—that Kimberley, 
with all its wildness, and rowdyism, and 
vulgarity, holds some of the kindest hearts 
in the world. She had hardly ever been 
ill in her life, and did not understand it, 
but she bore it very patiently; her eyes 
used to brighten, a her cheeks flush, 
when she heard Gerald’s step outside. 

On Christmas Day he carried her into 





the drawing-room, to the funny old sofa 
there. She lay wearily watching the 
eddies of red dust that whirled about the 
camp, the Coolie women in their white 
veils going to church, the Malays in their 
gorgeous turbans—all the varied figures of 
the strange place where she lived. Gerald 
came and sat down beside her, and she 
stroked his forehead and his hair with a 
very thin, white hand. 

“Well,” she said, “how is your claim 
getting on? Have you had good luck?” 

It was the first time that she had alluded 
to his new occupation. Just before their 
expedition, by Bob Stirling’s advice, he 
had bought a half claim from a man who 
was going home to England. All the 
arrangements, the machinery, the setting 
his Kafirs to work, the sorting, the paying, 
had been horrible bores while Theo was 
so ill, but Bob had helped him through 
everything. However, not a single large 
stone had turned up yet. He brought out 
some small ones to amuse her, but she 
just glanced at them, and let them fall 
back into their little box again. He looked 
at her, and there were tears in his eyes 
in spite of himself; he took her hand and 
kissed it, and looked at it curiously, it was 
so thin. 

“Tam very sorry, dear ; you must for- 
give me; it was all my own doing,” she said. 
“Grandmamma always used to say that I 
should bring myself to a bad end by 
obstinacy. Do you know, Gerald, I have 
had such odd dreams all this time. 
Grandmamma has been with me a great 
deal, and so very kind. I wonder whether 
she ever thinks of me?” 

“Of course she does,” said Gerald half 
indignantly. 

“Yes, [know she does. Last Christmas 
I was with her in the square, and certainly 
never expected that you would have 
brought me here, you cruel boy! And 
the Christmas before was rather sad, too— 
Uncle Henry so ill. He has been very 
dear in my dreams lately, and he and 
grandmamma did not seem to hate each 
other so very much, after all. And Nell 
and Hugh——” 

She shut her eyes for a minute, and 
Gerald was half frightened, but she soon 
looked up again, speaking very gently : 

“Will you do something to please me, 
as it is Christmas Day?” 

* Anything in the world.” 

“Go and dine with Mr. Stirling and the 
others, then. You didn’t know, but I heard 
him talking about it last night. Combe and 
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Toby will take care of me. 
go, dear.” 

“T would much rather stay with you,” 
said Gerald. ‘ 

“‘T want you to go,” she repeated. “And 
it is not good for me to have you here 
always; you make me a little feverish, 
Combe says ; it is ridiculous, but I believe 
she is right. And it will be so nice to 
watch for you coming home again.” 

That was indeed a strange Christmas 
Day ; but Theo was not so alone as she 
felt; the spirits of her friends who loved 
her were not very far off. The mail, a 
few days before, had brought her a long 
letter from Nell, and she had cried so 
sadly over it that Combe, coming in, had 
taken it away in a rage. 


I want you to 





OUR SHINING RIVER. 
X. 

As we push out from the landing-place 
at Wargrave, we find that the wind has 
risen, and is blowing gustily along the 
river, raising mimic waves that curl and 
break into white foaming crests after the 
fashion, on a small scale, of the great 
waves of ocean ; the sky, too, is overcast, 
and great moist-looking clouds are racing 
overhead. Still, the sun shines at intervals, 
and the wind is in our favour, for by the 
compass we are steering almost due north, 
the river making a wide bend to get round 
the stiff chalk buttress which stretches 
across from Wargrave to Maidenhead, 
whose steep white escarpment we shall 
presently see gleaming among the wooded 
heights of Park Place. And so, with occa- 
sional driving showers, we sail before the 
wind till we reach Marsh Lock, a labyrinth 
of ancient piles and weirs that suggests a 
monstrous trap set by some ogre for insig- 
nificant human creatures and their miser- 
able boats. And with the favouring gale 
we are soon in sight of the handsome 
arches of Henley Bridge. How quiet looks 
the old-fashioned red town after the fitful 
fever of the regatta week! A few empty 
house-boats moored to the Oxfordshire 
side of the river are all that remain of the 
great aquatic street that eclipsed all the 
water thoroughfares in the world in its 
crowds of pleasure-boats. Just now we 
have the river to ourselves, and the tow- 
path is deserted where crowds were swarm- 
ing the other day ; while those trim lawns 
that were pied with pretty girls as thickly 
as with daisies are now deserted. Even 
the wooden temple on Regatta Island 





seems in process of being pulled to pieces, 
as if to be put away till next regatta. 
But we don’t much like that long reach 
from Henley ; if it is not straight enough 
for a racecourse, it is too straight for 
ordinary boating. 

Half-way up the reach we are reminded 
by the sight of Fawley Court in its digni- 
fied seclusion, that we have taken leave of 
Oxfordshire, along whose borders we have 
been coasting all this time. For all the 
way from Lechlade the left bank of the river 
has been land of Oxford county, and now 
that we have Buckingham instead, there is 
a reminder in the fact that we are now 
among the home counties, and that our 
voyage must soon come to an end. It is 
an end that I should like to defer as long 
as possible, and I fancy Claudia shares my 
feelings on the point. Still, we have some 
of the best parts of the river yet before us, 
and who knows what may happen before 
we finally part company ? 

From this point of view the weather 
assumes an overwhelming importance, and 
now as the willows whiten with a sudden 
gust of wind, and a whirling shower 
dashes over the water, obscuring the 
landscape round, and driving us to water- 
proofs and wraps, we feel a sharp presenti- 
ment that the summer has broken up for 
good and all, and that a chilly long-con- 
tinued downpour will put a sudden end to 
our boating. 

Just now a joyous party passed us in a 
huge Noah’s ark of a house-boat, drawn 
by a river-tug —a summer excursion of 
some hundreds of people from Reading. 
Fiddles and harps were sounding merrily, 
and something like a dance was going on 
upon the thickly-crowded deck. But the 
shower has damped off these enjoyments ; 
fiddles and harps give up with a dolorous 
whine, and the festive young people crowd 
under shelter, so that there is nothing to 
be seen but the captain of the craft in a 
waterproof standing gloomily by the tiller. 
And thus as we enter Hambleden Lock it 
seems the dampest, dreariest spot that can 
be imagined ; and the man who opens the 
lock can give us no comfort in the way of 
promised shelter. It seemed to be just 
the worst place in the world to be caught 
in bad weather ; half-way between Henley 
and Medmenham, with not a house of 
entertainment on the banks between. Had 
we known of the place, indeed, we might 
have taken shelter at that snug little inn, 
The Flower-pot, which is not more than a 
quarter of a mile from the river; but 
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nobody told us that, and we pulled 
doggedly on, while the rain came down in 
bucketsful, and we grew wetter and wetter 
every minute. And as the water accumu- 
lated in the bottom of the boat, it began to 
slop out through the floor-boards, and this 
overwhelming attack both from above and 
below filled poor mademoiselle with despair. 

“Put us ashore near to some station,” 
she demanded. 

But there was no station either within a 
reasonable distance, and, indeed, if there 
had been we should have concealed the 
fact, for we had still faith, Claudia and I, 
that things would take a turn for the 
better. As it was, we should have hailed 
even a bridge with thankfulness, as affording 
something in the way of shelter, while we 
baled out the boat. Butthere was not even 
a bridge in that inhospitable reach of water. 

And then suddenly everything changed 
for the better: the clouds broke asunder, 
the sun came out warm and jovial, the 
steaming meadows were revealed, the 
trees glittering with rain-drops, harp and 
fiddles struck up an enlivening melody, 
and silvery swans with their brown cygnets 
came forth in graceful procession, attracted 
by the music, or associating harp and 
fiddle with cake and biscuits, and yet with 
an air of disdainful pride, as if they felt 
themselves indeed royal birds more fitted 
to follow the gilded barges of royalty and 
to be fed by the dainty fingers of maids of 
honour. 

The swans indeed were a novel feature 
in the scene, for we had met with none 
above Henley, and with the white water- 
lilies that were now opening out their 
blossom, seemed to give a special brightness 
and distinction to this part of the river, a 
part that is not wanting in placid beauty 
of its own when seen under favourable 
circumstances, and culminating in the green 
lawns and pleasant slopes of Medmenham. 

At Medmenham we landed to get our 
boat mopped out, and to look at the 
Abbey, which is something of a sham 
ruin, and yet has a pleasing effect, in its 
mixture of artificial cloisters and solid, real 
old brick chimney, with the old-fashioned 
porch, over which is the well-known 
Rabelaisian motto of the Abbey of 
Theléme : “ Fay ce que voudras !” 

And then we row on under the hills that 
are terraced with ancient earthworks, 
which bear the popular name of Danefield, 
with a modern mansion occupying the site 
of the ancient stronghold. And then we 
lay up beneath a new wooden bridge on 





the right, that spans the navigable stream, 
here rather insignificant, the greater part of 
the river going down the big weir just 
above, and dividing ‘itself among islands 
and eyots till it joins the working stream, 
that passes quietly through the lock, like 
the good boy that gets over the stile while 
his rollicking companions go swarming 
over hedges and ditches. 

There is not a soul to be seen anywhere 
about to take charge of our boat, but we 
have confidence in the old-fashioned honesty 
of the neighbourhood, and making fast to 
the bank, we leave our boat and its belong- 
ings, and walk across to the village which 
is close by—the village of Hurley, where we 
expect to meet the elders. A strange old 
place is Hurley, with old walls and founda- 
tions running in all directions, This strip 
of fertile meadowland, indeed, stretching 
between the river and the chalk hills at 
the back, a strip not much more than half 
a mile wide, and barely four miles in 
length, to where it is cut off by the river 
bend below Great Marlow, is the ancient 
terra sancta of the Thames Valley, with 
the priory of Our Lady here at Hurley, and 
the grand Augustine Abbey of Bisham 
lower down the river. And this little strip 
of land still abounds in ancient houses and 
historic associations which the passing 
centuries have hardly disturbed. And at 
Hurley we have a pleasant little village 
planted among the ruins of earlier build- 
ings. The church is the old priory church, 
a little altered, and massive remnants of 
the refectory and the cloisters are still in 
existence. But the great house that was 
the seat of the Lovelaces, the once famous 
Lady Place, built out of the ruins and 
upon the site of the old priory, has almost 
disappeared, while the vaults where the 
Benedictines stored their dead, and the 
Lovelaces their ale and canary, are still in 
existence beneath the grassy bank that 
conceals them. In these vaults, according 
to popular tradition, met the conspirators 
who were concerned in bringing in the Pro- 
testant champion and ousting the Stuarts. 

From the primitive appearance of the 
village and its extreme tranquillity, we 
were anticipating the simple fare of a 
village inn of the present day, and were 
surprised to be welcomed by a host in the 
regulation apparel of a man-cook, who 
promised and performed a very satisfactory 
luncheon, in which ducks and peas played 
a prominent part. Evidently Hurley is 
not quite so secluded as it appears from the 
river, but enjoys a pretty constant stream 
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of visitors—fishermen and artists mostly, 
who have made themselves at home in this 
pleasant resort. It is a place one vows to 
visit more at length at'some future time. 
Such vows are rarely kept, as new scenes 
dissipate the remembrance of the old; but 
the memory of the sunny village, with its 
homes of cheerful modern life, inter- 
mingled with old walls and ruinous founda- 
tions, will long linger upon the mind. 

We pass through Hurley Lock, where 
something in the way of public works are 
going on, as if the conservators of the 
river had awoke, like Rip Van Winkle, 
from their lengthy slumbers, and resolved 
to make a big hole somewhere; and then 
along a broad, pleasant, sunshiny reach to 
Temple Lock on the other side, a pleasant, 
shady lock, among beech-trees, barely half 
a mile from Hurley. And now we are 
in one of the nicest nooks of the river, 
full of the pleasant quietude and goodly 
savour of ancient days. Here Queen Bess 
might pace the sequestered walks, and find 
little change from when in her early youth 
she lived here with the Hobys. A fine old 
type of the Tudor farmhouse is Bisham 
Grange, with its mullioned windows and 
their characteristic hood mouldings ; while 
a little lower down, in full view from the 
boat, is Bisham Abbey itself, the most 
interesting and unique of all the old 
mansions on the river. 

There is nothing to equal Bisham in all 
these parts, nothing for antiquity or 
originality to compare with it, with its 
grey, quaint frontage and deep, cool shades, 
a veritable mansion of the Tudor period, 
with all the picturesque irregularity of the 
times. Something of the old dwelling of 
the monks still remains embedded in the 


| later work. The hall, with its handsome 


roof of carved timber, and the ancient 
porch, recall the monks of old; but its 
chief associations are of the family 
that raised this stately dwelling upon 
the bare ruined choirs. Many an ancient 
tomb was levelled and destroyed to make 
room for the new habitation, for the abbey 
had been a favourite burial-place of the 
great Norman nobles. Knights Templars 
slept about the altar of their ancient 
temple with their successors, a long line of 
Augustine priors, and with them mighty 
warriors, who trusted to profit by the 
flavour of their sanctity in the last awful 
day. Here, after the fatal fight of Barnet, 
was borne the disfigured corpse of the 
great Kingmaker. Over the levelled tombs 
of the mighty dead the Hobys built their 





pleasant home ; and here came the Princess 
Elizabeth under tutelage to the Lady Hoby 
of the period ; and the alleys and arbours 
of the ancient pleasaunce must often have 
echoed to the laughter of Anne Boleyn’s 
daughter and her attendant maidens. But 
popular tradition concerns itself chiefly 
with a certain cruel Lady Hoby, whose 
figure, it is said, still haunts one particular 
chamber—a figure that stalks restlessly to 
and fro, ever washing her hands in an 
impalpable basin, and crying, like Lady 
rer ‘* There’s the smell of the blood 
still | 
sweeten this little hand!” For the blood 
upon her hand is that of her innocent little 
boy, whom she beat to death—so the story 
goes—because he blotted his copy-book. 
There is something characteristic of the 
times in this ghastly little story—of that 
stern discipline of youth which produced 
brave soldiers and keen statesmen, but 
crushed, no doubt, many of a less resolute 
spirit. The copy-book, blotched and 
blurred with tears as well as ink, the deli- 
cate frame that quivered under the stern 
maternal blows, the warm and sensitive 
heart that ceased to beat under the shame 
and torture of it all, with the deathless 
remorse that followed—all this seems too 
true to nature, too terrible, and yet too 
trivial, to have been invented. 

A little lower down the river we come 
to Bisham Church, with its ancient Norman 
tower, the most river-side of all churches, 
with the green turf of its graveyard 
sloping down nearly to the water’s edge, 
and even steps, conveniently placed for 
landing, that seemed to invite the passing 
boat’s crew to land and pay their orisons. 
The exterior of the church, indeed, is 
modern, but the ancient monuments of the 
Hobys have been preserved—a range of 
splendid tombs standing in the south aisle 
of the church, among which is pointed out 
the kneeling figure which in the popular 
view represents the cruel Lady Hoby, with 
a small figure at her feet, reputed to be the 
unfortunate imp who spoilt his copy. 

The next turn in the river brings us in 
sight of Marlow Bridge, a trim suspension 
bridge, that harmonises very well with the 
neat quiet town. Nothing more pleasant 
can be imagined than the river terrace 
above the bridge, with its neat houses and 
gay flower-beds, and the white road running 
between green lawns, and the loungers by 
the river, of the boating and fishing order, 
and the gentle stir of life in the pushing 
off and landing from boats and punts. A 
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capital place this to stay for a week ora 
month, for the fishing in the neighbourhood 
is of a high order, and the walks about the 
sunny woods and round Bisham, with the 
whole of the terra sancta within exploring 
distance ; but too townified as a stopping- 
place for a night, and so we determine to 
push on to Cookham. 

There is something exciting in the navi- 
gation just below Marlow, with an enormous 
weir to coast along on the right hand, and 
a strongly rushing mill-stream on the left, 
it is Scylla and Charybdis over again, and 
we hang on to the posts at the entrance of 
the narrow channel to the lock with con- 
siderable satisfaction, when we have effected 
the passage. Mademoiselle, by this time, 
has learnt to steer pretty well, but in 
moments of difficulty she generally pulls 
the wrong string, and then abuses us for 
bringing her into danger. Under these 
circumstances it is difficult to be always 
ready with the retort courteous, and 
Claudia is the only one who keeps her 
temper, as she laughs merrily at our alter- 
cation. But when Claudia takes the lines 
everything goes well. I am not obliged to 
be craning round every moment to see 
that we are keeping our course. And 
then I have the pleasure of looking at 
Claudia all the time, which, if she takes 
the sculls behind me, of course I cannot 
do. Claudia has proposed that she and 
mademoiselle shall do the work while I 
sit and steer; indeed, in this amazonian 
realm, it is rather the fashion for the 
women to work, while the men idle and 
smoke. But mademoiselle cannot be trained 
to the business. She barks her knuckles, 
and drops her sculls into the water, and 
nearly upsets the boat in trying to recover 
them ; and so we are obliged to give up 
the idea of making her work, and so we 
revert to former ways of progression. 

The reach of river below Marlow, when 
once the eyots are passed and the wooded 
bank stretches before us, in its length 
and straightness, is rather monotonous 
for those in the pursuit of pleasure. 
We envy those centre-boarders that are 
running to and fro in a series of zigzags, 
up or down the river—for our extempore 
leg-of-mutton sail is only good for running 
before the wind. But as we round the 
point,where the river sweeps round towards 
the south, we cease to wish for a sail, as we 
encounter quite a gale blowing up the 
reach. The wind is mild and pleasant, but 
it is parlous strong ; and, presently, tired 
of pulling against it, we agree, Claudia and 





I, to have a turn at towing. Mademoiselle 
is quite willing to be towed; she fancies 
that we are going to work tandem-fashion, 
half-a-dozen yards apart; but we find it 
much pleasanter to work as a pair, with a 
paddle as extempore splinter-bar in front 
of us. Mademoiselle sails along majestically 
alone, like Robinson Crusoe when he made 
the tour of his island. 

Across our paddle we talk—we draught- 
animals—in a quiet, confidential strain. 
Our journey is nearly at an end; spin it 
out as we may, it can hardly last beyond 
to-morrow, and then—how and when shall 
we meet again? Claudia says honestly that 
she does not know. Her father has talked, 
she owns, of asking me to return with them 
to Charlwood Hall, but her mother has, so 
far, successfully vetoed this plan. Why 
this should be so seemed strange enough ; 
it is not from any dislike on her mother’s 
part; but—— 

“Tn fact, as people say, your mother has 
other views. But, Claudia, do you share 
those views? Do you care for your cousin 
Charlwood ?” 

‘‘No, indeed,” replies Claudia with a 
curl of the lip. ‘I used to like him very 
well—indeed, I once fancied that I was a 
little bit in love with him. But now I 
know that I never was, and the very thought 
of what mamma is planning makes me 
shudder.” 

And then I told Claudia plainly how I 
loved a girl, and always carried her portrait 
next my heart. And Claudia regarded me 
for a moment with indignant, reproachful 
eyes, till I drew her own photograph from 
my pocket and she looked at it, strangely 
moved and agitated. 

* And how long have you had this foolish 
—— +” she asked. 

And I told her how I had stolen it from 
Charlwood, long before I had seen her. 

“And you have thought about me ever 
since?” asked Claudia shyly. ‘‘ Well, do 
you know, I had a kind of presentiment 
about you. I heard about you as you 
travelled down to Henley with Charlwood, 
for you met one of my great friends, Clara 
Boothby—she is a cousin of these other 
Boothbys—and from her description, I 
thought you were nice.” 

Clearly it was kismet, and we had 
nothing to do but to submit to the decrees 
af fate. 

A slight shock at this moment recalled 
us to the scenes of every-day life. 
Mademoiselle had managed to run into a 
boat, the occupants of which were steering 
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across the stream. Our tow-rope had 
caught a man’s hat, and knocked it into the 
water, and the owner of the hat was making 
loud complaints of our maladroitness, 

I recognised the voice, however, at once. 

“Why, Charlwood,” I cried, “ what 
brings you here ?” 

Charlwood—for he it was in truth, who, 
with a lady, formed the boat’s crew—had 
picked up his hat by this time, and came 
hastily ashore. And then we saw that his 
companion was Rebecca. 

“And MissThomas!” exclaimed Claudia, 
colouring a little as she remembered their 
former antagonism. 

“No, not Miss Thomas,” interposed 
Charlwood gravely —‘“ Mrs. Charlwood 
Pyecroft, if you please. We were married 
this morning at a church in the Strand, 
and now we are cruising about to find the 
governor, and obtain his forgiveness, and 
something else that I am still more in need 
of,” added Charley in a tone meant only 
for my ear. 

Claudia embraced her new cousin warmly. 
There was no jealousy left in her mind 
now. She had always admired Rebecca 
with a quite honest admiration of her 
decided charms and accomplishments, 

**Come, get into the boat, you young 
women,” said Charlwood, ‘and Arthur and 
I will tow you down.” 

And so the young girls hooked on to 
mademoiselle, much to her amazement, 
and we started off to Cookham at a good 
pace. 

“Yes, I think I’ve done the right 
thing,” said Charlwood confidentially, as 
we walked along the towpath. ‘“ The old 
chap wanted to make all sorts of con- 
ditions; but, as Rebecca came of age 
yesterday, we got a special license, and 
cut the Gordian knot—that is, we tied it ; 
anyhow, if the metaphor is mixed, you 
know what I mean. Luckily, I had money 
enough to pay for the special license.” 

“And what are you going to do?” I 
asked doubtfully, for the prospects of the 
young couple, apart from Mr. Thomas’s 
liberality, seemed rather doubtful. 

‘Well, Rebecca has got a little money 
of her own, it seems, and we are going to 
emigrate—sheep-farming, Australia, and so 
on, and coming home in a dozen years to 
buy all you home-sitting fogies up. And 
we shall go as soon as we can touch the 
money, which I hope to goodness won’t be 
long. In fact, Rebecca and I have only about 
a sovereign between us; and, if the old boy 
doesn’t relent, we shall be up a tree.” 





“And do you think Mr. Thomas will 
let you have a supply of money without 
making his conditions ? ” 

“Well, upon my word,” replied Charl- 
wood, ‘that consideration is making me a 
little uneasy. He offered me a couple of 
hundred the other day, for some rever- 
sionary rights I am supposed to have in 
Claudia’s fortune. But I suspected that 
he meant to make mischief, and I refused 
to do it, right off ; by the way, I have the 
deed he had got all ready for me to sign, 
in my pocket.” 

* And now, if he will only part with his 
coin on a similar condition ?” 

Charlwood whistled doubtfully. 

“Well, you know the proverb!” he 
said at last. 

I did not know exactly the proverb he 
meant, but concluded that it was ‘ neces- 
sity has no laws,” or something equally 
desperate in tone. 

“Well, look here,” I replied after a 
moment’s thought, “you need not go 
back to old Thomas on your knees. I'll 
lend you the two hundred, to be repaid 
when you come back to buy us all up.” 

“What, without conditions?” asked 
Charlwood, looking wonderfully surprised 
and relieved. 

“ With only the condition as to repay- 
ment I have just mentioned.” 

“My dear boy,” said Charlie, “you are 
the best trump in the pack. That is a 
sum that will carry us on till we make a 
start for the Antipodes, and I shall 
approach papa-in-law with a quite different 
attitude ; erect, that is, and independent. 
And, in return,” continued Charlie, “I'll do 
for you what I wouldn’t do for old Thomas. 
I’ve got this deed all ready to be signed, 
and I’ll stick your name in instead of his, 
and we'll have it signed, sealed, and 
delivered, when we come to the inn.” 

And then I suggested to Charlwood, 
that it would be a more graceful act if he 
assigned his interest.to his uncle Pyecroft 
instead of to me, who had no wish to 
meddle prematurely in their family 
affairs. 

“Not a bit of it,” said Charlwood ; “I 
have seen for some time that you were 
after Claudia, and I wish you good iuck, and 
good luck it will be if you get her, for she 
is a staunch little thing, and will stick to 
you like old boots. But do you think if 
my aunt has everything her own way, that 
she will let you have the girl? No; she 
will look out for some powerful swell and 
make poor Claudia marry him. Now, 
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with this deed at your back, you will be 
able to put the screw on. Threaten her 
with the Court of Chancery, and she’ll fall 
on her knees before you.” 

I tell Charlwood that he is the most un- 
principled young fellow I know, and I do 
not think I do him any injustice. But 
there is something about him, after all, 
that endears him to his friends, and we 
shall feel, when he quits this hemisphere, 
that we could better spare a better man. 
Anyhow, we walked together in complete 
fellowship, till the ivy-covered towers of 
Cookham Church appeared among the 
trees. And as the bend of the river here 
sheltered the stream from the wind, we 
took to our respective boats, and rowed on 
till, passing under the lanky iron bridge, 
we came upon the bright, lake-like reach 
of water that lies before Cookham Ferry. 

The elder Pyecrofts had not yet arrived, 
having turned aside to make a call by the 
way ; and Charlwood, who was not anxious 
to meet them, hastened to transact his 
business with me, and then started down 
the river for Maidenhead, where he had 
determined to spend the first few days of 
his honeymoon. 





A ROYAL VISITOR IN SEVENTEEN 
HUNDRED AND SIXTY-TWO. 

WE, who live in this enlightened end of 
the nineteenth century, may almost be 
said to enjoy a surfeit of royal visitors, but 
a hundred and twenty years ago it was a 
different matter, as kings were then rarer 
spectacles, they having to succumb, with 
the baser ranks of mankind, to the diffi- 
culties of travelling, it being but seldom 
they could be spared from the cares of 
state for the long periods then required for 
visiting their fellow-monarchs. No wonder, 
then, that the illustrious visitors, whose 
sojourn amongst us is here chronicled, 
should have caused the immense sensation 
they did ; the “noble redskin” being then 
comparatively little known, and his vices 
not yet having been so ruthlessly exposed 
as in these latter days. 

Three Cherokee chiefs arrived on our 
shores, in June, 1762, having been brought 
to Plymouth by the Epreuve, man-of-war, 
sixteen guns, from South Carolina. One 
chief was called “ Outacite,” or, the man- 
killer, on account of his prowess in the 
wars, and he was attended by two others, 
likewise chiefs, but inferior to him in rank. 
The object of their visit was to settle on a 
firm foundation the peace concluded with 





their nation and the English in April of 
the same year, which, though negotiated 
with much calumet-smoking, wampum-dis- 
playing, plenty of talk, and a distribution 
of two hundred pounds among them in 
presents, was thought to be more likely to 
last if they could see the power of England, 
and the countenance of their fellow-ruler, 
King George, for whom they professed 
great veneration. 

After landing in England, they at once 
set forth for London, whither their fame 
had preceded them, and where they were 
destined to share, with the queen’s zebra 
and the Venetian ambassador, the doubtful 
honour of popular curiosity, Their ap- 
pearance could hardly fail to win admira- 
tion from the astonished Britons, for 
they are described as well-made men, 
nearly six feet high, their faces and necks 
coarsely painted of a copper colour, their 
necks being streaked with blue paint, 
somewhat resembling veins in a fair skin. 
They were apparently hairless, but their 
countenances on the whole were deemed 
satisfactory, as, we read, they seemed to be 
a mixture of dignity and sternness. Their 
attire was simple, and consisted of a shirt, 
trousers, and mantle, their heads covered 
with skull-caps, and adorned with shells, 
feathers, earrings, and other native orna- 
ments. This bravery was deemed incon- 
sistent with our superior civilisation, and, 
on arrival in London, where a house had 
been taken for them in Suffolk Street, they 
were habited more in accordance with 
English notions. 

At the outset of their career a diffi- 
culty presented itself, for the interpreter, 
who was to accompany them on their tour, 
died on the voyage, and no one could be 
found for some time who could under- 
stand their language. In the face of this 
unfortunate contretemps, conversation with 
their hosts must have been limited to the 
unsatisfactory medium of gestures, which 
is to be regretted, as their expressions of 
satisfaction, or otherwise, have been left 
unrecorded. Their first public appearance 
seems to have been in Kensington Gardens, 
where they were taken for a walk, soberly 
attired in English fashion ; and they were 
afterwards introduced to all the delights 
that were concentrated in Vauxhall 
Gardens, where they were entertained in a 
sumptuous manner. The wines first set 
before them were Burgundy and claret, 
which, however, we are informed, they did 
not seem greatly to relish. Others were 
then placed on the table, when they fixed 
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upon Frontiniac, the sweetness of which 
suited their palates, and they drank of it 
very freely. As a counterpoise, it would 
seem, to this dissipation, these gentle 
savages were taken to have a look at one 
of the homes of our national religion—viz., 
Westminster Abbey, to view the monu- 
ments and other curiosities, and to be, 
doubtless, much impressed by the awe- 
inspiring wax images, then a common sight 
shown to visitors. 

At length, fortunately, two officers were 
found who had served in America, and had 
learned their language, and these accom- 
panied the visitors as interpreters, a want of 
which had hitherto rendered the crowning 
object of their visit—the presentation to 
King George—an impossibility. On the 
8th of July this meeting of the royal 
representatives of the two nations took 
place, the red men being introduced by 
Mr. Eglington, and led into the royal 
presence by Sir Clement Cotterell, the 
master of the ceremonies. They were 
upwards of an hour and a half with his 
majesty, who, says The Annual Register, 
‘“‘received them with great goodness,” a 
condescension which they, on their part, 
reciprocated, as “they behaved with re- 
markable decency and mildness,” for 
which, no doubt, all concerned were truly 
thankful. The conversation must, how- 
ever, have been carried on in an embarrass- 
ing manner, for the gentleman who 
officiated in the capacity of interpreter 
seems to have lost his head, probably at 
the sight of so much royalty all at once, 
and was so confused that the King could 
ask but few questions. Their costumes 
were worthy of the occasion, and seem to 
have been barbaric in their splendour, for 
the head chief was attired in a blue 
mantle, covered with lace, and had his 
head richly ornamented. On his breast 
hung a silver gorget, with his majesty’s 
arms engraved. The two other chiefs 
were in scarlet, richly adorned with gold 
lace, and silver gorgets on their breasts. 

It will be, perhaps, somewhat instructive 
to see what sort of entertainment we were 
able to afford our guests in an age when 
the Crystal Palace was not, and Madame 
Tussaud’s and South Kensington were un- 
born. The same night as their presenta- 
tion to the King, they appeared again at 
Vauxhall, still clad in their gala habili- 
ments before described, and were greatly 
pleesed with the entertainment and the 
beauty of the gardens; but the penalty 
they paid for their presence there was 











severe, for we read, “They shook hands 
with some hundreds of the gentlemen who 
crowded to see them.” The Tower, 
Greenwich, Deptford, and Woolwich Dock- 
yards, were all duly visited, and every day 
they were conducted to one or other place 
of amusement, where they drew immense 
crowds, who feasted their eyes on the rare 
strangers. Even the theatres took ad- 
vantage of their sojourn amongst us to 
turn an extra penny, the Haymarket adver- 
tising, for instance, that ‘‘ By desire of the 
Cherokee King and Chiefs, Mr. Foote’s 
Oratorical Course would be continued each 
evening,” etc, etc. And again, at the 
same theatre, it was announced: ‘“ By 
Authority, for the entertainment of the 
Cherokee King and Chiefs, this day, 
July 28, will be performed a Scots Musical 
Pastoral, called The Gentle Shepherd, with 
entertainments of dancing, as will be ex- 
pressed in the day’s bill. Boxes, five 
shillings ; pit, three shillings; gallery, two 
shillings. Care will be taken to keep the 
house cool.” 

The next day the Indians were intro- 
duced to yet another fashionable delight of 
the time, viz., Marybone Gardens, which 
advertised that “the Cherokee King and 
the two Chiefs will dine in public this day, 
at three o'clock, where a grand open box 
is prepared for their reception. To prevent 
improper company, each person to pay six- 
pence admittance,” 

As a contrast to all this feasting, and to 
give them a sample of our simplicity (and 
medicinal waters), they were invited and 
went to Bagnigge Wells to drink the 
waters, and afterwards breakfasted there. 
Sadler’s Wells Theatre was also visited, 
and the entertainment seems to have 
been what would now be called a variety 
one. A Miss Wilkinson performed on the 
musical-glasses, and there was a vast 
quantity of dancing; but what seems to 
have been most attractive to our savage 
guests were the feats of activity performed 
by Mr. Mathews, the wire-dancer, to whom 
they were so very partial that they ex- 
pressed a great desire to have him return 
home with them. As their stay extended, 
so the character of their amusements seems 
to have deteriorated, and private specu- 
lators marked them for their own advan- 
tage. The two lesser chiefs, at all events, 
were frequently to be seen at various 
taverns, the proprietors of which adver- 
tised them as a show. Thus a firework 
entertainment at The Star and Garter, 
Chelsea, was given by an enterprising 
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Italian, nominally for the “ entertainment 
of the Cherokee King and his Chiefs,” 
but really served only as an excellent 
opportunity of gathering in a harvest of 
shillings from the curious public; and a 
good lady advertised, as an exhilarating 
amusement for them, that ‘ To-morrow, 
at twelve o'clock in the forenoon, the 
Cherokee King and his two Chiefs will be 
at the great room in Spring Gardens to 
hear Miss Davies perform on the armonica, 
and sing several favourite songs, particu- 
larly some out of the opera of Artaxerxes. 
She is likewise to play on the German flute 
and harpsichord.” The admission in this 
case was two shillings and sixpence ; so, at 
least, an audience more worthy of royalty 
than the last, was probably secured. 

Surely, after such a severe infliction of 
British amusement as this, they must have 
the less regretted the return to their own 
land, which was shortly to take place ; but 
before they left, it is almost needless to say 
that the ever-flowing hospitality at the 
Mansion House was extended to them, 
and they seemed greatly pleased by the sen- 
sation they caused in the City, and the great 
concourse of ladies and gentlemen who 
crowded to the windows to see them pass. 

It was, of course, deemed politic to 
impress them with our military grandeur, 
and, with a view to their education in this 
respect, they were conducted to the parade 
of the Guards at St. James’s Park, but 
whether their nerves had been shaken by 
their unwonted dissipation, or whether 
they could not altogether lay aside the 
suspicious nature of the savage, they do 
not appear to have been happy on this 
occasion, for we read in the St. James’s 
Chronicle, that “they happened to enter 
at the guard-room just as the Grenadiers 
were fixing their bayonets, in order to 
troop their colours. The formidable 
appearance of the men, and the business 
they accidentally were engaged in, threw 
them into such an agitation, that it was 
with the utmost difficulty they were per- 
suaded to advance a step on the parade. 
They had a suspicion of treachery, were 
extremely impatient to be gone, and, 
when they got home, desired to see no 
more of those warriors with caps.” 

A desire on somebody’s part to possess 
their portraits, led to a commission being 
given to Sir Joshua Reynolds to paint them, 
but who this enthusiast was, is not stated. 

But the time was drawing near when 
they came to be regarded almost as a 
nuisance, not through any fault of their 





own, but through the mistaken excess of 
hospitality and bad taste of their hosts. 
The scene that took place on the occasion 
of their visit to Vauxhall, on the 29th of 
July, was an additional reason to “speed 
the parting guest,” and we cannot do better 
than hear what the St. James’s Chronicle 
has to say on this humiliating subject: 
“The intemperance of his Cherokee 
majesty and his chiefs, and the selfish 
views of the proprietors of our public 
gardens in so plentifully treating them to 
strong liquors, give occasion to the con- 
siderate sincerely to wish them safely 
shipped off for their own country. At 
Vauxhall, on Thursday last, it is sup- 
posed not less than ten thousand persons 
crowded thither to obtain a sight of 
these Indians. ... between two and 
three in the morning their Cherokeeships 
began to think of ioutine and being 
duly supported, made shift to reach their 
coach for that purpose. The chief who 
was in the best plight stepped in first with 
his friend, but the garment of his majesty 
unlugkily falling foul of a gentleman’s 
sword-hilt in the crowd, a sort of scufile 
mistakenly ensued; the sword, by some 
accident, was drawn and broken, and the 
Indian’s hands, in a pretty bloody con- 
dition, were exposed to the spectators 
with much seeming remonstrance and com- 
plaint. He then threw himself, in a fit of 
sullenness or intoxication, or both, on the 
ground, and obstinately remained there for 
a considerable time. Force, however, 
effected what persuasion could not, for he 
was neck and heels lifted in, and laid along 
the bottom of the coach. Soon after, his 
legs, which had obstructed the shutting the 
door, being carefully packed up with the 
rest, the coachman, by driving away, put 
an end to this wretched scene of British 
curiosity and savage debauchery.” 

It is satisfactory to know, from a letter 
from Captain Timberlake, that his Indian 
majesty was not at Vauxhall at all that 
night, but the two inferior chiefs certainly 
were, and, moreover, were in the inebriated 
condition above related. 

This sad deflection from good manners 
on both sides disgusted all thinking men, 
and many letters appeared in the news- 
papers protesting against their being made 
an exhibition of,so that we are not surprised 
to find that orders were sent to prevent 
them being taken to any more places of 
public entertainment, as it had been pro- 
ductive of so much rioting and mischief. 
Accordingly, their departure was arranged, 
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and the customary presents made to them, 
of warlike instruments, and such other 
things as they seemed to place the greatest 
value upon, On August 20th, 1762, they 
commenced their homeward journey, set- 
ting out from London to Portsmouth, in 
truly regal style, in a coach-and-six, in 
company of two officers who were to pro- 
ceed with them to America’ On their 
arrival at Winchester, they visited the 
camp, at the appearance of which they 
seemed greatly surprised, and, as a spirit- 
raising and cheerful exhibition, they were 
conducted to the French prison, which 
they observed with much curiosity, at the 
same time venting their spleen upon the 
unfortunate inmates, as belonging to a 
nation which had treated them so cruelly ; 
and the day wound up with a visit to 
Winchester College. The next morning 
they saw the Wiltshire militia regiment 
go through a variety of evolutions 
for nearly two hours—a_ spectacle 
which seemed to catch their fancy, 
for we read, “they beheld it with re- 
markable attention and _ satisfaction.” 
They arrived at Portsmouth on Mon- 
day, August 22, in the evening, and, 
as if to give them a final taste of mild 
dissipation, they were taken immediately 
to the theatre. The next morning they 
were conducted over the fortifications, 
dockyard, and ships—a reminder of 
Britannia’s power which seems to have 
rendered them speechless with astonish- 
ment, for they failed to find words to 
express it, beyond observing ‘that their 
English brethren can do everything.” 

They embarked on board the Epreuve 
and sailed on August 25, 1762, after a 
sojourn with us of about two months. 
Thus came to an end a visit which, we 
trust, was productive of all the good it 
was intended to accomplish, and we 
sincerely hope that their return to their 
own land was signalised in as happy a 
fashion as foreshadowed in a pantomime 
produced at that time, called Harlequin 
Cherokee — viz., a complicated dance of 
welcome of the Cherokees, male and 
female, with the English sailors who 
brought them back. 

As if the supply of the real article were 
insufficient, we read that spurious chiefs 
arose in London, and that three men, in 
imitation of the Cherokee chiefs, and 
having their faces painted like them, were 
shown at many of the public places for the 
real Indians, and we must fain hope that 
these were the real delinquents in some of 





the scenes credited to Outacite and his 
friends, and that the latter were not so 
black (or red) as they were painted. 





A CHEAP HOLIDAY. 

In these days many arguments are 
urged on unwilling ears in favour of 
“ thrift ” (compulsory or other)—in favour, 
that is, of the painful hoarding away of 
daily halfpence or shillings towards the 
providing of a sufficiency of butter to 
bespread the bread of our latter years, on 
which, it may be, the very honey of 
Hymettos itself will lack all savour, or 
towards the rearing of a little roof-tree to 
shelter our grey heads, which, lacking 
kind faces, passed away into the silence, 
may, after all, gloom over us sad and chilly 
as a workhouse. 

With no disparagement to the many 
preachers of this wise if somewhat dismal 
doctrine, I would fain inaugurate a move- 
ment in favour of quite another form of 
economy. I would urge upon all who are 
inclined to heed me, the desirability of 
hoarding up pleasant memories, happy 
impressions, cheap joys, sunny experiences. 

Why are we not thrifty of great, wide 
sunsets, which for us might be spreading 
their good-night splendours over furzy 
hills? of the red, solemn moons standing 
over the wide harvest-fields, with the 
summer lightning shimmering round? 
Why do we not save up the sense of 
fern or honeysuckle tangled in the hedge- 
side growth, the sharp, warm taste of 
blackberries on the lonely hillside? I 
would fain be an apostle of this new thrift, 
and as my earliest manifesto I propose 
now to record in the minutest manner the 
everyday detail of a week spent by me this 
year in the heart of the country, with such 
special and particular notes of the expendi- 
ture involved as shall tempt the most im- 
pecunious lover of country life to follow in 
my steps, for whose behoof I am further 
ready (an he or she require it) to divulge 
the real name and position of my retreat, 
which for the present I veil under a feigned 
name. 

It is not necessary to mention where 
or how I heard that in the village of 
Winfer, four miles from the manufactur- 
ing town of Stourcome, cheap lodgings 
were to be found in the midst of lovely 
scenery; nor shall I describe my pre- 
liminary visit when I secured lodgings— 
two bedrooms and one sitting-room for 
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myself, with a son and daughter, neither of 
whom, happily, was of an age or character 
to be scornful of cheap joys, or to fret at 
narrow quarters. It will suffice to say 
that I agreed to puy for our accommoda- 
tion seven shillings and sixpence a week, 
and that the pleasant-looking country 
woman who negotiated the matter with me, 
seemed to consider that the charge she was 
making was rather excessive. 

I shall begin my narrative from the 
sunny August morning when I drove to 
the station of the great town of Bourton, 
and paying one shilling each for our tickets 
to Stourcome, felt that we were really en 
route. 

From Stourcome to Winfer the distance 
is, as I have said, four miles. I might 
with ease have walked the distance with 
my son and daughter, or indeed, as far 
as that goes, paid for a conveyance ; but, 
being the apostle of a new thrift, I was 
bound to feel my way for others, and some 
poor delicate girl or overworked clerk 
might, I felt, be quite unable to manage 
either the expense of a private vehicle or 
along tramp on the dusty road ; so, for 
their shadowy sakes, I determined to 
drive, as they would have to drive, with 
the luggage in the carrier’s covered 
cart 


I must own that when Grace and Arthur 
disappeared along the white road, and I 
found myself hanging about the stable- 
yard of The Traver’s Arms at Stourcome 
(it being against my principles to enter the 
hotel and order tea like an ordinary being), 
I felt very low. 

I tried to look as if I was not actuated 
by any motive in particular, but was stray- 
ing about the yard as a sort of pleasaunce ; 
but I grew to feel a positive aversion to 
that stolid Winfer cart piled up to its low 
tilt with boxes and parcels, with its narrow 
board for the driver’s seat, and its yet 
narrower ledge for occasional passengers. 

For more than an hour I wandered 
desolately about among horses hanging their 
patient heads over troughs—horses backing 
mechanically into shafts—horses very quiet 
and enduring—doing in a resigned sort of 
way all they ought to do, and ostlers in a 
fitful, uncertain manner whooping, gee- 
uping, and jerking at them, till I began 
feebly to wonder whether horses were 
ostlers in a higher state of development, 
or whether ostlers had been horses, and 
were now making futile efforts at free will. 

At last—oh, Heavens, it seemed such a 
long last !—a slouching driver forced a 





black horse—so huge, that it might have 
been a pre-Adamite variety of the race— 
into the unwilling shafts, and I climbed into 
the narrow ledge, and took my seat beside 
an amiable pupil -teacher-looking girl, 
with my back against a basket of garden 
produce, which attracted an infinite number 
of wasps, and we jolted on till, on the out- 
skirts of the town, we drew up before a 
small inn, where the driver, shambling off, 
told us he had another fare, and presently 
returned with three! The tilt was con- 
structed to carry four—and there were 
already myself, the girl beside me, and a 
stolid-looking farmer, who gazed dreamily 
at the prospect, and avoided all partici- 
pation in the clamour raised by two 
women—a sobbing young mother holding 
a little frail child, with thin, flaxen hair, 
against her breast, and a brown-faced, 
vociferous peasant, declaiming, entreating, 
protesting that wholesale destruction must 
follow if the three were not conveyed 
swiftly and surely in the already crowded 
van to Winfer. 

“ The child—the little child, had had 
an operation performed—it must go—they 
must all go!” 

After a flood of ejaculation, they were 
with difficulty hoisted in, the brown-faced 
one on the ledge, the mother and child 
between the farmer and the driver. 

Heavens! how that brown-faced one 
talked. 

“She had held the baby—the chloro- 
form had struck to her stummick, and the 
doctor had said—he said, ‘Now will you 
old him, or are you going off ?’ and I says— 
says I, ‘Oh, I'll old him fast enough,’ not 
to let her, you know.” 

This with admonitory pointings at the 
mother. The brown-faced one was mighty at 
pantomime, conveying darkly to us by that 
method a delineation of the operation just 
performed, while the sorrowful mother, 
with the little flaxen head cuddled to her 
neck, took little heed to the vagaries of her 
companion, only lifting pleading eyes to 
me, who could know nothing. 

“ Will it cure him? I sha’n’t mind if it 
will cure him.” 

When we drew up at the outskirts 
of Winfer to distribute our earliest 
parcels, the farmer-like man, speaking for 
the first time since our start, asked me 
over his shoulder, “Be you kin to 
Mr. Jones’s son-in-law?” and on my 
disclaiming the relationship, sunk once 
more into silence. I have wondered 
since whether the question was meant to 
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convey compliment or contumely, and on 
what the stolid one, who from his position 
had never beheld my face, founded his 
impressions. 

As the business of distributing luggage 
appeared likely to be lengthy, and I felt 
that I had now dree’d my weird, I got down, 

aid one shilling and sixpence for self and 
uggage, and sauntered through the village, 
leaving the boxes to follow at the carrier’s 
good pleasure. 

Grace and Arthur awaited me with im- 
patience. Our dwelling was at the end of 
a rather unprepossessing row of cottages, 
from which it rose superior in virtue of a 
little enclosure of grass in front all to 
itself; of very clean, bright paint on doors, 
gates, and shutters; as also on certain 
arrangements of woodwork over the 
windows, which looked like surprised eye- 
brows; and, best of all, in virture of a perfect 
luxuriance of fragrant flowers growing 
haphazard under its windows. The house 
was very, very small; you felt almost 
inclined to take it for a missionary-box 
and drop a penny down the chimney ; but 
it was exquisitely clean — paint, paper, 
beds, tea-equipage, and, most important of 
all, the tall, benevolent-looking landlady, 
with simple, kindly face and complexion 
like a winter apple—all were as clean as 
soap-and-water could make them. Grace 
and Arthur thought it lovely. What matter 
if the twelve stairs were as steep as a ship’s 
ladder? They led to two wholesome sleep- 
ing-rooms in which the plenishing showed a 
curious mixture of ancient respectability— 
old oak and curious fragments of china, 
with some of the most: barbarous samples 
the taste of forty years ago ever beheld. 
White poodles and crockery Highlanders 
with a dash of the Calabrian brigand 
added to their nationa! kilt, blended with 
old Worcester teacups and samplers repre- 
senting in their complex stitching half the 
childhood of the workers. 

After tea a discussion followed, as to 
household matters, with my pleasant land- 
lady. She showed me an old-fashioned 
kitchen-garden, in which samples of all 
the vegetables of the country seemed to 
have matted and tangled themselves under 
the old, gnarled apple-boughs. 

“A pleasant place for walking of an 
evening,” the dear old woman suggested, 
but it must have been in single file, for the 
paths—if paths they could be called—were 
only about eight inches from side to side ; 
and a sort of bower at the far end, con- 
structed of the rusty sides of an old boiler, 





seemed almost as ill-suited “to set in with 
your book,” as she put it. 

I, while mentally excusing myself from 
these proffered conveniences, offered “ to 
buy such vegetables as we might need 
from her garden.” 

“ Should I think sixpence each too much 
for the week?” she asked; “ that was how 
she generally managed. She couldn’t tell 
how to charge for things separately.” 

And so matters were arranged to our 
mutual satisfaction, and here I take the 
opportunity of saying that with moderate 
precautions Winfer is very fairly off in the 
matter of provisions. 

We arrived on Friday. My first survey 
of the local butcher’s was, therefore, 
on Saturday, and I confess I was as- 
tounded at the perfect carnival of flesh 
meat in which so insignificant a place was 
prepared to indulge. I ascertained, how- 
ever, with longer experience, that the flood- 
tide of the commissariat only lasted over 
the close of the week, to provide, in short, 
for the Sunday dinners of the inhabitants. 
Towards Wednesday, and still worse on 
Thursday, the tiny slabs of the numerous 
small vendors appeared black and lonely, 
save, perhaps, for two or three dark, grisly 
chops, or a gory fragment of steak, left there 
by the ebbing tide of produce, which on 
Saturday would once more come in with a 
flood. 

Still, its condition is no worse than that 
of many a Welsh watering-place, where I 
have often seen seven stout matrons con- 
tending for a stringy quarter of lamb; and 
much may be done by laying in a store in 
the days of plenty and issuing timely 
orders for poultry for those of dearth. 

Perhaps the weakest points in our house- 
hold arrangements at Winfer were those 
connected with the night-watches. The 
tiny house, despite open windows, used to 
get terribly hot, and seemed at first to be 
all clock. I believe ours struck thirteen 
several times during our first night’s 
experiences; but nothing worse befell us, 
and in the early morning the breeze swept 
with a fresh sense of life under the low 
canopy of my bed, luring us forth into the 
wide, free fields. 

After breakfast (fresh laid eggs and 
water-cresses were among the household 
resources), we walked across a corn-field 
with the whitening sheaves lying loose 
and crisp across the furrows, out on a 
short stretch of sandy road, and then we 
climbed a range of low hills to look down 
at once on, oh, what a range of dewy 
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undulating country! A wide expanse of 
common, covered with furze and heather, 
broken up at intervals with great boulders 
of red sandstone, and with thick pine-woods 
running up the shoulders of the sunny 
hills and bathing half their slopes in 
shadow, pine-woods holding their inde- 
scribable fragrance and flinging it out to 
mingle with the crisp sweetness of the 
withering bracken. The common swept off 
into a deep valley, to rise again in further low 
hills, covered as far as the eye could reach 
with yellow harvest-fields, lined out with 
elm-rows, intersected with pine-woods, with 
the bloom on their soft crests, and bounded 
at last with soft grey heights of distant 
hills, The whole scene very sparsely 
dotted with dwellings, rather indicated 
than declared by faint wreaths of smoke 
winding up through the shadow of tree- 
boughs. 

On the eastern side of the range the 
prospect was less wild; great tracts of 
arable or pasture land there lay mapped 
out between thick masses of woodland, 
but these were bounded in the distance by 
the grey smoke of large towns, and nearer 
lay the humble red roofs of Winfer, and a 
general sense of human life, from which 
we might have been miles and miles away 
on the wild sweep of common we saw from 
the western side of the range. 

For us, tired as we were with life and 
work in a large town, to wander on this 
breezy hill, or to saunter over the wide 
common, afforded more than aught else of 
interest and pleasure. Not here, as in 
certain Welsh wanderings in other days, 
were our footsteps continually arrested by 
grim walls of loose stone or vituperative 
Welsh farmers ; once and once only did a 
faded board, announcing that ‘‘ Trespassers 
would be prosecuted,” mar our delights. 
The long sandy lanes, the wide pasture- 
fields, lay open to our careless steps. We 
could thread the hills, on and on, in all 
directions, and, guided by the abrupt 
ridges of Winfer Hill, lead ourselves home 
again by all pleasant diversities of sun and 
shade. 

Perhaps nothing was more exquisite 
than the evening hour, as we tramped 
through the soft, sandy lanes, the sun 
setting in dense clouds over the pine- 
woods, and the monotonous coo of the 
wood-pigeon the only sound heard. 

On Sunday we climbed Winfer Hill to 
the parish church, placed there, we felt 
certain when we started, by satanic 
agency ; we modified our opinion, however, 





while looking over the grey churchyard- 
wall at the sweep of country which the 


old red church appeared to hold under its 


peaceful rule. The clergyman, too, won 
our hearts with his kind, courteous bow to 
us as strangers. We almost felt as if we 
really lived in a Christian land—as if 
the great modern gods, “ expediency ” 
and “main chance,” were buried out of 
sight. 

More quiet rambles through long, tangled 
lanes, more quiet mornings with books and 
work among the bracken and blackberries 
of the common, and then one day, by way 
of a new sensation, we determined to walk 
two miles to see some famous gardens 
which the owner throws open to the public 
twice a week. Now this expedition was a 
failure. Surely, the spirit of restlessness 
must have possessed us, to lead us where, 
under no conceivable circumstances, could 
we find any sort of pleasure. 

We started very early, but the white 


road was all ablaze with sun, and our two ~ 


mile walk seemed like twenty. The 
village, which was but an appendage to the 
great house and gardens of which we were 
in quest, was red and staring, and looked 
as if the prince of this world had it 
utterly in thrall. A dreadful hotel just out- 
side the park-gates was already (before 
twelve o'clock) surrounded with black- 
country folk standing about in groups, and 
drinking thick-looking cider out of smeared 
glasses. A group of factory-girls were 
crawling through the dreariest game I ever 
beheld. I don’t know whether I was most 
dissatisfied with the loose, vague ways of 
these pleasure-seekers, or with the solemn 
air of routine which mounted guard over 
the gardens they had come to see. 

The moment the tall, bronze gates were 
unfolded to us by a discontented gardener, we 
entered a region of repression where every- 
body and everything seemed to be bound 
by the most solemn vows to do nothing that 
they could by any possibility take the least 
pleasure in. There were long lines of 
flowers in contrasted belts of colour, in 
which each looked so like its neighbour, 
so clipped, so confined to one dead level 
as to cease to be alive at all, but to be- 
come a sort of dreary upholstery. There 
were flowers by the ton; flowers by the 
hundred pounds’ worth ; flower - beds 
arranged in concentric rings till they looked 
like millinery ; flower-beds made to simulate 
French tarts, the jam represented by a 
mass of red bloom, the pastry by yellow 
calceolaria. The great glass pagoda pleased 
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me hardly better, though the flowers there 
were rather freer than in the beds; they 
were drooping in the intense shadeless 
glare of the glass domes, and I felt no real 
joy in them. 

I have got more pleasure over one 
Gloire de Dijon rose on a cottage-window, 
or a root of violets under a hedge, than in 
all these geometric splendours. I am not 
sure that the black-country folk enjoyed 
it very much more than I did. If they 
did, their enjoyment seemed to necessitate 
a good deal of vituperation from the 
women: ‘Come here, you William ! 
Don’t touch that flower, you naughty 
girl—you!” While with the men the 
day’s pleasuring seemed to induce a 
spirit of defiance, a tendency to fling off 
coats and carry them across their arms, in 
a manner little suited to the trim glories 
of the shaven lawas, they were obviously 
inclined to snort indignantly at the 
numerous boards marked “ Private,” which 
protected the nearer precincts to the 
mansion, and to take the white placards, 
which marked every turn of the path, 
conjuring you “not to walk on the grass,” 
as a personal affront, while the vials 
of wrath invariably overflowed on the 
perusal of a larger placard, somewhat 
obscurely worded, which seemed to set 
forth that if any person requested entrance 
at the bronze gates, save and except on 
Mondays and Fridays only, the gardens 
would be for evermore closed to the public. 

I am conscious that I have been, in all I 
have written about these show gardens, be- 
trayed into an ungracious looking of gift- 
horses in the mouth. Nothing could, after 
all, destroy the infinite charm of hill and 
woodland, which held them as in acool green 
cup. I dare say the country-folk did enjoy 
it all in a way ; they really seemed to like 
the brass band which blared away in every 
conceivable discord near the red hotel, 
past which we hurried, buying, to keep up 
the spirit of the thing, sixpennyworth of 
gooseberries from an itinerant vendor with 
which to refresh ourselves as we walked 
slowly home. It was not till we returned 
from these uncongenial scenes that I think 
we entirely realised the joys of our little 
home, almost hidden away under its 
scrambling vine, and thoroughly appre- 
ciated our genial landlady so sympathetic 
about our sultry walk, so ready with her 
appetising little dinner. We felt almost 
as if we had been somewhere very far off 
(say India), and had returned to tell our 
adventures to an aged grandmother, 





As day followed day at Winfer, one peculi- 
arity in our surroundings began to prey upon 
us a little: with the exception of our smiling 
landlady, we felt pve Se to be without 
human interests of any sort. Our landlady, 
too, was very far from being communicative. 
Her whole thought was given up to her 
household cares. The quarter of acre of 
garden-ground, which contained her pig and 
her poultry; a civil, but absolutely silent 
husband ; with the six-roomed house she 
kept so neat and trim, constituted her 
world. In vain we questioned her concern- 
ing the neighbouring villages, or the local 
magnates. ‘I may have heard the name, but 
I don’t rightly remember it,” in her slow, 
gentle speech, is the almost invariable 
reply. 

We began to have a burning desire to 
know something about the place through 
which we wandered like shadows. 

Passing along Winfer’s one street, over 
which hangs a sense of gloom and failure, 
we drop in to one of the chief shops, and 
are quite relieved to find a really chatty 
draper. He is ready to deluge us with 
information about Winfer, its past glories, 
before the works stopped. ‘It really was 
a pleasant little place then,” he said, but 
words failed him to describe its present 
emptiness and impecuniosity. He paid 
only sixteen pounds a year for his ‘‘ block 
o building,” “making up,” as he says, 
‘‘seventeen beds, with coach-house and 
stabling.” It seems a small rental, but 
probably the capacity of Winfer to purchase 
drapery on any extensive scale is at least as 
moderate, so that it is likely that our chatty 
draper, with all his advantages, makes but 
a modest competence out of his trade. It 
may be well here to explain the reference 
made by him to “the works.” 

While from the breezy hill above Winfer 
we look westward on a region of ferny 
down, heathery common, or harvest-fields 
whitening in the autumn sun, we have but 
to walk through the village, and taking 
an easterly direction, cross three water- 
meadows, through which a black, sullen 
stream drags its way between pollard- 
willows, to find quite a different scene. 

The name of the local genius of 
Winfer seems to have been in its 
prosperous days conveyed by a noun of 
multitude, “the works.” In a loop of 
the sluggish, silent stream they still stand 
—tall chimneys, iron-roofed sheds, vast 
wheels, gaunt pipes, all dead, silent, rust- 
Amen Never have I seen a place so 
fully deserving the appellation cut-throat. 
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A grey old church or baronial castle may 
fall into decay with a dignity that is only 
gently mournful; but these ruined works 
seemed to me to be the very epitome of 
despair. Whether they were haunted by the 
ghosts of potential energy, or whether the 
two hundred houses said to be standing 
vacant in Winfer on account of their grim 
silence cast their shadow over them, I know 
not ; but I do know that the sombre plash 
of the dark water through the broken 
flood-gates, the heaps of cinder, the empty 
furnace with masses of pink willow-herb 
and mullein rioting over it, all filled me 
with more sorrowfulness than I ever felt 
in the presence of any outward sign of 
ruin. 

A curious, weird old man, with naked 
chest showing under his old flannel jacket, 
wandered desolately among the silent 
wheels. He was civil and conversable, but 
very deaf. 

“Ah yes; it was all going to pieces— 
they had used to have a man from Borton 
to oil it, but he never come now. Oh 
no, bless you! he wasn’t ruined—not the 
owner wasn’t.” 

Now this was most unsatisfactory, because 
we had woven many fond imaginings about 
the owner, whom we believed to have lived 
in a delicious old Tudor house falling into 
decay within a stone’s-throw of the ruined 
works, and yet so sheltered within its 
‘immemorial elms as to be utterly un- 
conscious of their grimy proximity. 

Yes, we had decided all about the owner; 
we had conceived him as pacing restlessly 
up and down the broad gravel walk leading 
between grey-stone vases to the windows 
of the old ballroom. We had even 
decided that in one particular room with 
the window for ever open, and the blind 
still flapping to and fro, he put his poor 
head down on the ledger, and finally gave 
up the struggle. 

Weeven disputed with warmth as to the 
probable words with which he gave up 
hope. 

Arthur favoured the idea that he went 
rather out of his mind, and said (of the 
figures): ‘They won’t come right!” But 
I was disinclined to take this view— 
probably because it would take so very 
much less than bankruptcy to cause me to 
come into that condition with respect to 
figures. So I leant to the belief that he 
said, ‘All over! all over!” or words to 
that effect. And now we found that all 
our sentiment had been wasted, and after 
pushing our enquiries further, our Winfer 





authorities (being slow of speech) so con- 
fused us between two successive managers 
of entirely distinct attribute, and the 
real owner, a person of vast wealth to 
whom the silent works were of no special 
importance, that we found it quite im- 
possible to devise a suitable occupant 
for the ruined mansion, and transferred our 
sympathy to the owners of those little 
Winfer tenements, who, falling under the 
shadow of these ghastly works, were forced 
to wander forth, “ grieving so,” as the 
draper told us, “for their little bits of 
gardens.” 

This dismal place had, for a time, quite 
a fascination for us, but we felt it to be a 
morbid taste, and we soon exhausted it, 
and turned our steps daily in an easterly 
direction, over the open common, or else 
made our way amid the balmy pine-woods 
to the more distant hills beyond. On and 
on we wandered, the soft-eyed cows lookin, 
on as we passed with placid, Math i 
gaze, and an occasional peasant, lifting his 
head to look after us with much the same 
expression, but allowing us to ‘‘ gang our 
own gait” without let or hindrance. 

It was to the end just the merest sus- 
picion of a failing that no man, or woman 
either, at Winfer, showed much inclination 
to say anything at all tous. They took 
everything, their labour, their pleasure, 
their visitors, with a curious quietude, quite 
unlike the vociferous restlessness of a town. 
I noticed this specially on one glorious 
evening, as we walked home through a 
wide harvest-field. . The labourers were 
heaving the sheaves from the piled waggon 
to the rick; hardly a word was spoken, you 
heard only the dry swish of the straw as it 
was flung upwards, and its whispering 
rustle as the labourer on the rick tossed it 
in order with his fork. There were quite 
a number of workers; it was the last load 
of a rich, splendid crop, but the labourers 
worked on and on in silence. 

I feel that I have said enough now of 
the many graces of Winfer, and must hasten 
on to what is intended to be the cream and 
essence of the matter, the expense of the 
expedition. 

On the sorrowful day of our departure 
our landlady produced her bill. Rooms, 
seven shillings and sixpence; milk, one 
shilling and fourpence ; lights, sixpence ; 
two apple-pies, eightpence; eggs, two 
shillings ; vegetables, one shilling and six- 
pence. Besides these items, we owed our 
grocer six shillings and sixpence for bread, 
butter, jam, sugar, tea, etc., etc. 
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For the rest, some excellent mutton 
had cost us three shillings and ninepence, 
and a fragment of pork one shilling and 
fourpence, while on one occasion we had 
rushed into the extravagance of a fowl, 
which, to our despair, our landlady brought 
in alive, and clucking softly, with its bright 
black eyes and soft feathers. It was as 
much as we could do not to repudiate the 
bargain ; or to sacrifice the two shillings 
rather than avail ourselves of such a dread- 
fully lively dinner. 

Our expenses altogether reached the 
following total: Landlady’s bill, thirteen 
shillings and sixpence ; meat, fowl, etc., 
seven shillings and a penny ; grocer, six 
shillings and sixpence ; travelling expenses, 
eight shillings and sixpence, or a total of 
one pound fifteen shillings and sevenpence, 
which is not an extravagant amount to 
represent the entire expenses of three 
hungry souls for a week. 

I have little more to tell. We determined 
on leaving Winfer to walk the four miles 
to the Stourcome Station, entrusting our 
boxes to the carrier, who vowed that we 
should find them ready to take with us 
to Bourton by the 1.25 train. 

“ Put not your trust in carriers!” The 
walk along the dusty road was shadeless 
and arid, and Stourcome itself seemed to 
brood beneath a general sense of smoke and 
sulphur, under the influence of which our 
spirits fell to zero, We were all in readi- 
ness to start by the 1.25 train, but vainly 
did we strain our eyes across the station- 
yard for that lumbering, tilted vehicle 
with its sleepy brown horse. The train 
glided off without us, and once more the 
heavy airs of Stourcome loomed over us 
like a spell, and the burning pavement 
scorched our tired feet. 

In about half an hour, crawling sadly 
down the High Street, came the familiar 
vehicle. The driver saw us from afar, and 
deprecated our just wrath with an energy 
quite foreign to Winfer habits. 

Calling Heaven to witness as to his 
innocence, he appealed with burning words 
to a young female, who occupied in solitary 
state the narrow ledge beneath the tilt. 

She was a very dreadful young person— 
from the cheap lace on her tawdry parasol 
to the curly toe of her brown boot she was 
dreadful, and yet, I think, she regarded us, 
dusty and travel-stained as we doubtless 
were, with some scorn. 

She sat with her crinolette somewhat 
involved in a hamper of garden-produce, 
and several live fowls clucking ather ankles, 





but there was a dignity about her, and she 
would only respond to the driver’s assevera- 
tions with a frigid bow. 

“Did he not wait ’arf an hour—better 
nor arf an hour—for a Miss Smith ? She’d 
booked her place and was to come from The 
Woodlands ; he sent his boy to look after 
her, better nor a mile, and she never come, 
and he never saw such a start—never ! 
The young lady, she'll tell you it’s all true, 
mum!” 

To all this, the frigid one motioned a 
chill assent, and then, frantically protesting 
that our luggage should be at the station 
by two, the carrier jolted on his way. 

This time he did not fail us; the cart, 
with the Roman-nosed horse, drove into- 
the station on the stroke of two—a 
specially timely arrival, as the Bourton 
train did not leave till three. But if the 
excitement of the driver had astonished 
me in the High Street, at the station he 
seemed almost beside himself. 

Clutching me wildly by the arm, he 
cried : 

‘“‘ Now, see here; did you ever know of 
such a start! You just look ’ere !” 

And, having arrested my attention, he 
pointed to the crinoletted one; now calmly 
surveying her luggage, and exclaimed : 

“She’s Miss Smith! She as heard me 
a calling, and a sending, and a fussing, 
setting up under the tilt, and never saying 
no mortal word for over ’arf an hour! She’s 
Miss Smith! and never did she own to 
her name till I got her down this moment 
agin the station-gates! Yah!” His con- 
tempt was beyond words, and as he 
lumbered down the stony yard, I heard 
him declaiming faintly to the last, that 
“ never—no, never, had he known of such 
a start!” 

I was but feebly irritated, and not at all 
interested. Perhaps the iron (Stourcome’s 
chief industry) had entered into my soul, 
or my residence in Winfer had given me 
the bovine introspective ways of its in- 
habitants; at any rate I found myself 
capable of a prolonged contemplation of one 
particular panel in one particular door to 
an extent that I believe would have driven 
me frantic a week before, but which now 
shortened the hour’s delay amazingly, and 
gave me quite a softened feeling towards 
Miss Smith, who might, I thought, have 
taken a more extended holiday than I had 
done, which might have caused a still more 
complete suspension of the intellectual 
faculties. 

The whole experiment of our trip we 
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decided to be a most entire success. It cer- 
tainly proves that impecunious persons 
may still find happy hunting-grounds even 
in overcrowded England if they will 
strike out an original line, and not insist 
on following the multitude to Welsh coast- 
towns, or Yorkshire boarding-houses. 

There are still in the unfrequented nooks 
of rural England many pleasant places to 
be found tla by summer visitors, 
and with too much simplicity to know how 
to attract them. 

In these, the wife of the clergyman can, 
if energetic and kindly, do much towards 
inciting the inhabitants to deck their little 
rooms in a sufficiently comfortable style to 
attract homely visitors. 

It was thus that the first impetus had 
been given towards lodging-letting on at 
all an extended scale at Winfer. 

The gains, however small they may 
appear to be, will furnish to the peasant 
householders many comforts for winter 
days, some security against bad times. 
Indeed, it has struck me very forcibly that 
a more legitimate line for the exercise of 
charity could hardly be devised than to 
assist the cottagers of a place like Winfer 
—fallen, suddenly and undeservedly, under 
the shade of failure and distress—to furnish 
a room or two for the entertainment of 
summer visitors. The charity would re- 
flect almost as warmly on the fortunes of 
tired workers from towns, who, for a few 
shillings a week, might, at least once in 
the summer, breathe for a space real 
country air. 

And it is absolutely certain that the cir- 
culation of new thought between the rest- 
less intelligence of the town, and the stolid 
gentleness of the country, could hardly fail 
to be beneficial to both. 





“MY LADY DAFFODIL.” 
A STORY IN FOUR CHAPTERS. CHAPTER I. 


A STREAM, fringed by tall grasses and 
daffodils, ran along the centre of the narrow 
valley. 

A tiny stream, as far as width was 
concerned, for at this part it was but a 
step to cross it, but gifted by the rapid 
incline of its bed with a strength and 
activity sufficient to turn the wheel of a 
mill at the farther end of the valley. Even 
here its mimic roar could be heard as it 
tumbled into the mill-race, shut out from 
view by the trees that surrounded the mill. 
The ripple and rush of the water was the 
only sound in the valley, in which the 





daylight, this spring evening, was still 
lingering, as if in acknowledgment of the 
fact that it could alight on no fairer things 
than the golden flowers, the thick carpet 
of fern-mosses, the trees, already nearly 
clothed in their summer raiment. 

The day had been perfect, warm as 
summer, and the still evening air was sweet 
with all the spring scents that their great 
lord, the sun, had freed from mosses, and 
flowers, and rich brown earth. 

Two young men who had entered the 
valley half an hour before, scrambling 
down the steep hill-side with considerable 
difficulty, owing to the thickness and tall- 
ness of brambles and gorse, and carrying 
away, as a remembrance of this new way 
of entering the valley, several unpleasant 
scratches, appreciated the beauty in their 
different ways. 

One, after a characteristic exclamation, 
“ By Jove!” drew out a sketch-book, and 
began making a rather indifferent sketch 
of the whole, from his point of view, as he 
sat on the trunk of a fallen tree close to 
the stream. His companion, sitting by 
him, his face turned the other way, towards 
the stream itself, had gathered one of the 
daffodils, from the profusion of which 
flower the valley had gained its name, and 
after looking round him for a few minutes, 
without a word, sat down, gazing at the 
golden-cupped flower as if he acknow- 
ledged the mystery of its existence, and 
was trying to solve it. 

But he gained no help from the flower 
itself, and suddenly, with a slight gesture 
rather at variance with a certain quiet 
coldness that was the usual expression of 
his face, he tossed the daffodil into the 
rushing stream. 

The other man, absorbed as he was in 
his work, was aroused by the incongruity 
of the movement with his friend’s ordinary 
manner. 

“What's up?” he asked, half turning 
round to look. “Tired of being here ? 
Why don’t you take advantage of your 
opportunities? It often surprises me that 
you aren’t more bored than you are. 
Whenever we get to any decent sort of a 
place, you just sit down for half an hour, 
without taking any interest in anything, 
and then get up and want to go on farther. 
Why don’t you try and make a few 
sketches? Did you ever see anything 
more perfect than the valley to-night ?” 

The young man made a sweeping 
gesture with his brush, and then, with a 
certain air of self-satisfaction, so slight that 
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only a person most intimately acquainted 
with his life and habits of thought could 


| have detected it, touched up a tree in his 
| sketch. 


His friend was, apparently, one of those 
privileged people, for there was a faint 


| smile in his eyes as he replied : 


“It’s just because it is so beautiful that 
I don’t——” 

‘‘ Make a mess of it like myself,” finished 
the other, in no ways offended by the 
implied sarcasm. ‘‘ But surely it is better 
to do your best to carry away some recol- 
lection of such a jolly place, than to tear 
up those unfortunate flowers by the roots. 
You can study botany at home.” 

“Certainly it is better—if you can’t 
remember such perfect beauty without a 
bad drawing to recall it to you.” 

“You shut up, Arnot! Ill-natured 
sarcasm is out of place in the peace and 
quiet of an evening like this. I am not 
sure if it isn’t too still even to work. It is 
the end of the day, and we ought to be 
resting.” And the young man let his 
sketch-book fall, and, raising his arms to 
the back of his head, gazed before him 
with a dreamy look in his eyes. Arnot 
made no reply, but his friend’s remark 
about the flower seemed to set him think- 
ing again. He turned back to the stream, 
and looked down its current. 

The daffodil had been caught by some of 
the stones in its bed, and was now stirring 
backwards and forwards in the eddy, some- 
times striking against the hard stones, 
sometimes freeing itself, only to be re-caught 
and carried back again to be beaten on the 
mimic reef. 

A curious look came into Arnot’s eyes 
as he watched it. After a moment he 
rose, and strolling down to the imprisoned 
flower, he freed it with an odd kind of 
gentleness, and dropping it again into 
clear water, he stood for another second 
looking after it, as, borne by the stream, 
it was swept on towards the mill-race. As 
he joined his friend again, something of 
the shadow that had come into his own 
eyes seemed refiected in the face of the 
other. 

“She is late to-night. It is a shame 
how people take advantage of the poor. 
I suppose some old curmudgeon has made 
her stay to put an extra frill on her gown, 
thinking that the miserable pittance of 
eighteenpence is ample payment for the 
use of a fellow-creature’s body, soul, and 
spirit. Just imagine, she only gets 
eighteenpence for working from seven in 





the morning to seven in the evening, Miss 
Green told me. They employ her, too, for 
the same shameless sum, I suppose.” 

“One shilling and sixpence! In this 
part of the world, I suppose, that is the 
usual pay for a sempstress? ” 

“A sempstress! I wish to goodness, 
Arnot, you wouldn’t use that ugly name,” 
exclaimed the other irritably ; “you spoil 
the romance of everything—you know we 
agreed not to use so prosaic a title.” 

He laughed as if amused at his own 
impatience, but there was a faint note of 
consciousness in the laugh. 

“I’m not sure but that we don’t do 
better by keeping to the plain facts. She 
is a sempstress, and not——” 

‘My Lady Daffodil!” The name fell 
with an odd lingering of tones, and the 
dreamy light came back into the young 
man’s eyes. ‘My Lady Daffodil ; it is a 
lovely name, and suits her perfectly.” 

“Tt is a foolish name. We had better 
take it away from her at once. We will 
call her Miss Dorey—I believe that is her 
name, is not it ?—not my Lady Daffodil.” 

The other young man moved restlessly, 
then he laughed a short, constrained laugh. 

‘“* What on earth’s the matter with you, 
Arnot? Youare so cynical to-day. Do the 
editors want you back at once, and you 
are giving vent to your rage in this fashion?” 

‘““No; they weren’t ina hurry—at least, 
not more than usual. Didn’t you get a 
letter from home this morning? Does not 
your mother wonder what you are doing 
here so long ¢” 

“‘ My mother does not interfere with my 
plans,” said the other with a faint touch of 
haughtiness which the apparent simplicity 
of the question scarcely seemed to justify ; 
«“T——” But the sentence was interrupted. 
‘“* Here she comes—look !” 

Both men turned their faces towards a 
little wicker-gate that opened into the 
valley, at the opposite side to that. of the 
mill, A girl was just coming through it. 
Without waiting to finish his sentence 
the young man went forward, rather 
quickly, to meet her. 

Arnot did not move from the spot where 
he stood. 


CHAPTER II 


A MONTH before Eric Weldon had arrived 
at Les Vaux with his friend, Wilfred 
Arnot. The former was a young man 
possessed of three hundred pounds a year 
of his own, and therefore was not com- 
pelled to take any kind of employment that 
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offered itself, unless it suited him. He 
was now twenty-five, and had not yet 
succeeded in finding an appointment suit- 
able in every way to his tastes and habits, 
and could take a holiday when he wished. 
In fact, up till now, his life had been one 
continual holiday, a state of affairs that 
one or two people who had his welfare 
honestly to heart scarcely thought bene- 
ficial to his nature. His friend was 
differently situated, his lot not being cast 
in places where food and raiment were to 
be had without the working forthem. He 
was obliged to take his holidays when he 
could get them. Weldon generally managed 
to accompany his friend during the short 
time he was free from his work, and always 
considered these trips together as the most 
genuine pleasures in his own holiday life. 
They had left London together—where Eric 
Weldon lived at home with his mother and 
sister, who had much to answer for with 
regard to his idleness, and Arnot in lodg- 
ings by himself—and had made their way 
south. They had wandered about the 
island for some days, Weldon sketching, 
Arnot silently gathering up in his mind 
glimpses of sunny blue seas, of great 
tumbled masses of rock and flashes of white 
foam, of breaths of salt, sweet breezes, all 
to be unconsciously reproduced later in his 
dingy London rooms for the benefit of the 
papers on which he gained his living, 
whether in fresh, strong articles, or sweet 
song, tinged with quaint pathos and 
tender longings. 

One evening, three weeks ago, they 
were returning from one of these rambles, 
when a sharp turn of a valley brought 
them suddenly to a mill. 

Grey and still, with not a sign of life 
about it, there was something curiously 
weird about the building, and Weldon’s 
sensitive nature was affected immediately 
by it. The sound of the water as it tum- 
bled over the mill-race, and the silent 
whirl of the great wheel, added to the 
strangeness of the effect. It seemed as if, 
at one time—long ago—the miller had 
been at work; and then, one day, some 
spell had fallen on the place, and, while his 
life had been forced into silence, the 
great wheel had been allowed to continue 
its work, as if in mockery of man’s boasted 
mastership and power. 

After a moment’s inspection, Eric, as 
usual, rapidly made a sketch of the place, 
but before he finished it, the door of the 
mill opened. It was not totally given over 
to greyness and desolation. 





Both young men looked up quickly, and 
when they looked they could not again 
withdraw their eyes. 

A girl, about eighteen or nineteen, stood 
in the doorway. The yellow light of the 
sun fell full on her face and hair, changing 
the latter into a kind of halo of red-gold. 
A blue cotton dress, fitting perfectly to her 
figure, fell just to her ankles, which, with 
the little feet in neat leather shoes, left 
nothing to be desired in size and form. 
She held her hat in one hand, and in the 
other a large canoe-shaped basket full of 
daffodils. 

“By Jove!” muttered Weldon under 
his breath. 

For some unaccountable reason, the 
familiar exclamation jarred upon Arnot, 
and an impatient shadow crossed his face. 
Strangely enough it was the first time his 
friend’s nature, so keenly sensitive to all 
that was beautiful, had irritated him. 
Before, this impressionable temperament 
had only amused him—at least, when it 
had not occasionally raised a little fear 
that one day or another it would bring 
trouble upon the man he held his friend. 

The girl flushed as she caught sight of 
the two men, and the slight sign of con- 
fusion awakened the latter to the fact that 
they were behaving in anything but a polite 
and intelligent fashion. 

They immediately withdrew their eyes. 
Weldon’s fixing themselves on his boots, 
and Arnot’s on the tall-stick of a cabbage- 
stump, peering over the grey wall of a 
small enclosure to the right of the mill. 

The girl had apparently recovered her- 
self, for she came on towards them, walk- 
ing with a light, quick step. But just as 
she stepped out into the lane, the sound of 
a dog’s joyous barking made itself heard, 
and the next second, a huge mastiff leaped 
over the grey-stone wall, and bounded 
towards the girl. 

In its excitement and delight at meeting 
her, it paid no attention to the half-laugh- 
ing commands, but bounded and leaped 
round her, making springs at the basket, 
which she had raised over her head. 

The next second, the basket was on the 
ground, with all its golden wealth of 
flowers scattered round her feet, The dog, 
in one of its bounds, had struck her 
upraised arm. 

“Oh, Rolf, you naughty dog! See 
what you have done!” exclaimed the girl, 
in pretended dismay, as she bent to gather 
them up again. 

Weldon, thrusting his paper and pencil 
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into his pocket, dashed to her aid, and in a 
minute or two the flowers were gathered 
up, and the girl, with a shy “ Thank 
you,” half blushing, half smiling, had dis- 
appeared round the curve of the lane, the 
dog that had caused the mischief rushing 
wildly about her. 

“That's a fine dog,” said Weldon, return- 
ing to Arnot, who had not assisted with 
the flowers. “I wonder if it belongs to 
the mill.” 

“You might have asked,” said the other 
meditatively. But there was such a total 
absence of sarcastic meaning in his face 
that Weldon, who had looked at him 
quickly, with a half-amused, half-shame- 
—_ expression, checked the retort on his 

ps. 

“‘ Fancy, that lovely apparition coming 
out of such a dreary place!” he said instead. 

“It was not to be expected—certainly. 
What do you think she looked most like, 
with those flowers scattered at her feet ¢” 

At another time, Weldon would have 
been quick to discover the change of tone 
—faint though it was—in his friend’s voice, 
softening its abrupt matter-of-factness into 
something gentler and more dreamy. But 
he was much too occupied himself at this 
moment with this new acquaintance. 

“T can’t say. Something awfully jolly.” 

‘She looked like the lady of the flowers 
herself.” 

- © My Lady Daffodil ! ” laughed the other. 
“Tt suits her perfectly.” 

.“And I dare say her name is Jane, or 
Ann, or perhaps Eliza, I think we had 
better be going; it is nearly dinner-time, 
and we have some distance to go.” 

Arnot had quite seanenl from his 
poetical attack, and the two started off to 
return to the inn at which they were 
staying. But the next day Weldon ex- 
pressed a desire to make some more 
sketches of the place they had visited the 
day before, and after a little discussion 
they decided upon making it their head- 
quarters for a week. The week glided 
into two, then into three, and still the two 
friends stayed on at the inn situated about 
a mile distant from the mill. 

Weldon made a great many sketches of 
the mill itself; a great many more than 
even Arnot suspected—at least, the latter 
never betrayed any knowledge of the 
number. The former had grown into a 
habit of wandering off alone, and after 
being absent an hour or two, on his return 
would be only able to give a vague account 


of his rambles. 


Sometimes he had seen “My Lady 
Daffodil,” and spoken a little to her. So 
he would tell Arnot, occasionally, with- 
out the latter asking the question; but 
as Arnot rarely did ask it, and as, after 
that first day, he had apparently lost all 
interest in the fair apparition of the mill, 
Weldon grew gradually into the habit of 
not mentioning her either. 

Sometimes the two men met her together 
as she returned from her work in the 
town, or walked in the valley, and even 
then, in the short conversations they would 
have together, it was always Weldon who 
held the chief part. 

After that informal introduction over 
the scattered basket of flowers, Estelle 
Dorey permitted the slight acquaintance to 
continue between them, with the frank, 
simple acceptance of her class and educa- 
tion. She apparently saw nothing incon- 
gruous nor to offend in exchanging a few 
simple phrases with the men, of whom she 
certainly knew nothing, save that they 
were always courteous and well-bred, 
treating her with the most perfect respect. 
She led a very lonely life out there in the 
valley, they discovered, with her old grand- 
father, who, for some unexplained reason, 
had never allowed her to make friends 
with anyone of her own class. Her hard 
day’s work, when she could get employ- 
ment at some lady’s house, was a relief to 
her from the silence and monotony of her 
life at the mill, where her grandfather 
scarcely spoke to her from morning till 
night. He was very good to her, and was 
the only relation she had ever known, but 
he had brought her up under so strict a 
surveillance—almost suspicious at times, 
it seemed to her—that the comparative 
freedom of a day’s work was hailed with 
a sense of pleasure which the two young 
men, Weldon particularly, who had taken 
so singular a dislike to this, her legitimate 
way of earning her bread as a daughter of 
the working-classes, could not understand. 


grandfather keep her at home? They are 
all such a miserly, grasping lot here,” he 
would exclaim sometimes to his friend, after 
some unconscious disclosure on the part of 
Estelle of her laborious life, of which the 
girl herself never complained. Indeed, she 
was evidently so perfectly free from the 
feeling that prompted Weldon to look upon 
her honest labour as a degradation, that 
it made even him ashamed of giving vent 
to his ideas to her, herself. 





Estelle did not stay to say much to him 


‘‘ Why can’t that old curmudgeon of a. 
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this evening in the daffodil valley. She 
wished them good-night rather hurriedly, 


| For the first time in his life Eric 
Weldon was glad not to meet the eyes of 


and, with an evident wishto be alone, walked | his friend. 


on towards the mill. Weldon was intensely 


| He knew, as if he saw them looking at 


disappointed, and showed it. He thought | him now, how utterly they would condemn 


he must have said something to offend 
her, and discussed the matter all the way 
back to theirinn. But Arnot, whose quiet 
eyes seemed always watching, had noticed 
a certain shyness and want of ease in her 
manner as she came up tothem. It was 
not anything that Weldon had said during 
the brief interview that had disturbed her; 
it was something that had gone before ; 
and as he thought silently over that some- 
thing, his eyes grew darker and heavier. 
Several times, as they sat smoking together 
that night after dinner, he glanced across at 
his friend, whose knitted brows and moody 
expression showed that he, too, was not in 
his usual light-hearted mood. 

Suddenly Arnot rose to his feet, and 
tossed away the end of his cigar. 

“T’m going to bed, Weldon, but I'd like 
to say something before I go. We must 
leave this place to-morrow. It is not fair 
to yourself—nor to Miss Dorey.” 

If he had struck the young man a blow, 
he could not have brought the hot blood 
quicker and redder into his face. 

“ What do you mean?” he asked in 
short, sharp tones, looking up at Arnot as he 
stood near the door, his hand on the handle. 

“Don’t be a fool! You cansee. We 
needn’t be villains, if we have acted like 
idiots.” 

The door fell to with a sharp sound, as 
Arnot stepped out from the room into the 
passage beyond. 

For a long time the other sat there with- 
out stirring, unless for an occasional restless 
movement, as if pained or harassed by the 
thoughts that occupied his mind. 

“He’s right. We must go. Good 
Heavens ! fancy it coming to this!” he said 
as he rose at last, his face pale, and he 
shivered as if the chill of the spring night 
had touched him. “I'll just see her to- 
morrow, to say good-bye. It won’t matter. 
What he meant about her was madness, 
of course. There is no fear forher. I 
have never said a word to make her think 
of me. Thank Heaven for that!” 

Weldon did not see Arnot next morning. 
He found when he came down, having 
slept late, after a troubled, restless night, 
that the latter had already breakfasted and 
gone out. 


what he was going todo. Yet he must see 
her once again. Jt would not hurt her— 
only him. Had not he already submitted 
to sacrifice himself as he had never done 
before, in all his careless, pleasure-loving 
life? Had not he come through this 
temptation scathless, when a word would 
have betrayed his love, and gained some 
recognition from her, for, in spite of all his 
arguments, some faint inner consciousness 
echoed the significant meaning of Arnot’s 
words? Yet he had still always been true 
to herself—to him. 

Of course, he could not marry her—a 
plain, working girl. The very thought of the 
aristocratic scorn of his mother and sisters, 
if he presented her to them as their new 
relative, made him turn cold in sympathy 
for the girl as well as for himself. He 
knew quite well how little her beauty 
would weigh against her want of trainin 
in the manners and graces of the nil 
they lived in. It would not suffice that 
she was fairly well educated, that she was 
intelligent above the average, apprecia- 
tive and sympathetic—a slip of grammar, 
a solecism, would make all this of no 
account. The very fact of their acquain- 
tance having been made in so irregular a 
fashion would suffice to raise a prejudice, 
almost impossible to remove, in the mind 
of his mother, who made her gods of 
“‘ appearances.” 

He could see the folly of ever expecting 
her to countenance the madness of a 
marriage in that letter of hers alluded to 
by Arnot. Someone had written to her— 
Miss Green, he suspected, she being a 
friend of his mother’s—and raised her 
alarm, by mentioning the presence of a 
rustic beauty near the point of his present 
headquarters. 

Why, he could not even afford to gratify 
his heart’s desire. The obstacles to the union 
were as prosaic as that. His income was 
barely sufficient for his own wants, living 
at home as he did, and he knew by ex- 
perience how hard it was to find any 
employment by which he would like to add 
to it. No, it was all folly—all madness. 
He would see her once more. He must— 
human self-sacrifice had its bounds—but it 





should be to say good-bye. 
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